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Have you an idea for helping along Canada’s war ? 

SATURDAY NIGHT thinks that there should be a 
government clearing-house for suggestions for help- 
ing along the war. It thinks that people with sug- 
gestions should at least be able to feel sure that their 
ideas come to the attention of somebody with a more 
or less open mind and a knowledge of what is needed. 

In order to give the public, and the Government, 
some idea of the kind of suggestions that would be 
sent in to such a clearing-house, we propose to run 
one ourselves for a few weeks. As we are only a 
magazine and not a government agency, we shall have 
to confine it to ideas which can be published — ideas 
which do not require secrecy to maintain their value. 

We offer a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
suggestion for helping along Canada’s war, received 
at this office before noon of August 10, three weeks 
from now. 

“Canada’s war” includes both the defence of Great 
Britain and that of Canada, and also the ultimate 
campaign against Germany and Italy themselves. 

Associated with the editor in the judging of 
suggestions will be Mr. H. Dyson Carter, of Winni- 
peg, internationally known expert on inventions and 
author of “If You Want to Invent”, and a frequent 
contributor to these columns. Address “War Sugges- 
tions Editor”. MSS cannot be returned. 


N THE course of the discussion in the House of 
Commons at Westminster of the 1940 bill to 
amend the British North America Act, a member 
asked “If the provincial parliaments were in agree- 
ment with the Dominion Parliament” in recommend- 
ing the amendment. Sir William Jowitt, the Solici- 
tor-General, replied that he did not know what was 
the view of the provincial parliaments, but that 
there was “sufficient justification for the passage 
of the measure in the fact that we are morally 
bound to act on this case on the ground that we 
have here a request from the Dominion Parliament.” 
This is the first application to Canada, if we are not 
mistaken, of a principle which had already been 
laid down in the matter of the petition of the Legis- 
lature of Western Australia for separation of 
that State from the rest of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The House of Commons declined to re- 
ceive this petition, on the ground that representa- 
tions on such matters must come from the govern- 
ment of the Dominion concerned. 

We pointed out at that time, and the Winnipeg 
Free Press has now pointed out in connection with 
the statement of Sir William Jowitt, that the theory 
that the British Parliament will act as a kind of 
arbitrator between the Dominion and the provinces 
is entirely without foundation. The British Parlia- 
ment regards this Dominion, the Dominion of South 
Africa, and the Commonwealth of Australia, as en- 
tirely capable of looking after their own constitu- 
tional affairs. It regards the parliaments of these 
countries as the final authority upon these constitu- 
tional affairs, and it will not go behind any repre- 
sentation made by one of these parliaments. The 
whole idea, therefore, that so long as Canada refuses 
to adopt any methods for the amendment of her own 
constitution, the provinces can rely upon the British 
Parliament as arbiter between them and the Do- 
minion is completely knocked on the head. A prov- 
ince whose representations, in opposition to a pro- 
posed amendment, have not succeeded in making an 
impression upon the Dominion Parliament will have 
no better luck with the Westminster Parliament. 
It will not, in fact, succeed in getting a hearing at 
Westminster at all. 

The moral of all this is that the provinces would 
be much better off if they consented to the adoption 
of reasonable machinery for the amendment of the 
Canadian constitution in Canada than they are by 
leaving that process, in effect, entirely in the hands 
of the Dominion Parliament. A well designed plan 
for this purpose was submitted to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference of 1935, and was dropped only 
because of the opposition of the New Brunswick 
Government, represented by a minister who has 
since been relegated to private life by his own 
electors. It might well be revived. 


Figures in Parliament 


S THE parliamentary session draws to its close 

it becomes clear that a number of figures in 
the new House of Commons have added materially 
to their stature in the course of its proceedings. On 
| the Government’s side there has not been much 
| opportunity for anybody to show off except the 
front benchers, and even among them the great 
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majority have been far too busy with administration 
work to be able to devote much time to the task of 
persuading a House which does not need much per- 
suading to induce it to back up Government meas- 
ures. Major Power has undoubtedly added to his 
reputation, and so perhaps have one or two others 
of the front benchers; but the back benchers have 
naturally not been encouraged to clutter up Hansard 
with oratory, ana few of them have done much more 
than register a vote when the House was divided. 

Nothing like this has been the case among the 
various Opposition parties. The Social Credit party, 
handicapped by the fact that nobody outside of the 
prairie provinces will listen to the A plus B theorem, 
has not visibly increased its prestige or its influ- 
ence. But the C.C.F., conscious that the hour of 
destiny is drawing near, and that the importance 
of their party is considerably out of proportion to 
its numbers in the House, have taken the debates 
very seriously and made several notable contribu- 
tions. Mr. Gillis, a working miner and the first 
C.C.F. member to be elected east of the Great Lakes, 
is a person who will certainly be heard of in the 
future politics of this Dominion; and Mr. Coldwell 
has added to his already considerable reputation for 
good judgment and effective debating. In fact the 
whole party, with one or two exceptions, has taken 
an important part in the debates, and acted as a co- 
herent and well organized whole in the criticism of 
Government policies. 


Mr. Hanson's Leadership 


HE most important figure in the House, outside 

of the Government front bench, has unquestion- 
ably been Mr. Hanson, and this has been due quite 
as much to his personal qualities as to the fact that 
he was selected as House leader of the Conserva- 
tives. Indeed, considering the condition in which 
that party found itself after the election, we may 
rather say that Mr. Hanson has given importance 
to the office, than that the office gave importance 
to Mr. Hanson. All that the leadership has done 
for him is to compel him to put himself forward at 
times when his natural disposition would have led 
him to remain in the background; he is entirely 
without pushfulness, and would never have taken so 
conspicuous a part in the proceedings if circum- 
stances had not compelled him to do so. He is not 
a rapid thinker, which at times prevents him from 
shining in debate; but he is a sound thinker, which 
usually saves him from being unduly trounced by 
the Government fighters. 

He is not only entirely unafraid of anybody, but 
he cannot even be flurried by anybody, with the re- 
sult that he has been treated with great respect by 
practically all the government members. They may 
have had another motive, that of thinking that it 
was not worth while to spend too much ammunition 
upon a mere temporary leader; but if so they may 
have been making a mistake, for we should not be 
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surprised if Mr. Hanson continues to be leader, tem- 
porary or otherwise, for quite a considerable time. 

His judgment concerning the position to be taken 
by his party in its present very difficult circum- 
stances has been thoroughly sound. It must have 
been mainly by his advice that the Conservatives 
not, we understand, at present in the House of Com- 
mons—-who were asked by Mr. King to enter his 
cabinet declined on the ground that their entry 
would be meaningless unless it brought with it the 
support of the party as a whole. Unquestionably it 
was by his decision that the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion parties declined to sit in as spectators at the 
secret sessions of the War Cabinet. Both of these 
decisions appear to us to have been wise in view of 
the time and the circumstances. In debate Mr. Han- 
son has not been unduly critical, and has sedulously 
avoided taking unfair advantage of the fact that a 
very large measure of secrecy is necessary in the 
conduct of a war. Such criticisms as he has had 
to make have had redoubled force as the result of 
this moderation. If the time should come when a 
genuine National Government is not only possible 
but necessary for the achieving of the utmost mili- 
tary strength of which Canada is capable—and that 
time may not be far off—-Mr. Hanson has certainly 
established himself as a man whom the people of 
Canada would be very glad to see in a post of major 
responsibility. 


Funds for British Migrants 


O MANY extraordinary and unforeseen conse- 

quences are flowing from the rigid rule against 
the exportation of sterling currency or credits from 
Great Britain, even to countries within the British 
Empire but outside of the sterling area, that we 
cannot believe that some means will not ultimately 
be developed for dealing with the more preposterous 
cases of hardship that have arisen. We refer par- 
ticularly to the fact that persons in Great Britain 
with considerable sums in sterling cannot purchase 
even enough Canadian funds to provide them with 
the most modest living for the short period which 
might elapse before they can begin earning an in- 
come in Canada. We have, for example, particulars 
of cases of families who have succeeded in getting 
as far as British Guiana, which is in the sterling 
area, but who are quite unfitted for the climate and 
economic life of that tropical country and would 
be vastly better off in Canada; but they cannot 
come to Canada because sterling cannot be con- 
verted into Canada dollars. The cases of people 
who have not even left England for the same reason 
are legion. Those of them who are useless for mili- 
tary or industrial purposes are simply consuming 
part of the limited food supply of the British Isles 
and making no contribution to their defence, and 
all sound economic argument would surely point 
to their exit being facilitated rather than impeded. 

It occurs to us to wonder whether arrangements 
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BY HAL FRANK 


ITLER, it is rumored, before he attacks Great 
Britain, will make a speech demanding that the 
British surrender. In other words, the blitz-shriek 
before the blitzkrieg. 
B 
Churchill says that it’s going to be a long war. 
Followed, we trust, by short shrift for the Nazis. 
Pe 


And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you arrive at the summer cottage someone would 
have remembered to pack the can opener. 

o 

There’s no secret about Britain’s secret weapon. 
It’s an Empire speech by Winston Churchill. 

~ 

Italian Navy Hiding in Adriatic.—Daily Press. 

They’re too easy to please. Why don’t they come 
out and get a really good hiding from the British 
Navy? 

- 

A writer says that after this war is over we can 
look forward to an uneasy peace. Well, who cares, so 
long as it’s an un-Nazi peace? 


Question of the Hour: “Do you think the 
neighbors will remember to feed the cat?” 
. 

Revised version: Germany will eat till the last 
Frenchman starves. 

2 

Listening in to the radio nightly we have finally 
come to the conclusion that there’ll always be a song 
called “There’ll Always be an England”’. 

. 

OTTAWA.—The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has placed orders for 70,000 pairs of braces 
for the C.A.S.F. The requisition from the Depart- 
ment of National Defence covering the order speci- 
fically stated the braces were required “for general 
upkeep purposes”. 

Ottawa is finally looking facts in the face. 

‘” 


Esther says she knows why the British are so 
confident they’ll be able to defeat the Germans if they 
land on her shores. She says nobody yet has crossed 
the Channel who wasn’t terribly sea-sick when he 
arrived. 


talian Fleet '*7! 
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Ten months ago, Great Britain declared war 
on Nazi Germany. Like an echo, came similar 
declarations from the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Since 
then, France has been snuffed out under the Nazi 
boot and the entente cordiale has died. Since 
then, the Empire has rallied with material aid to 
the Mother Country, pouring fresh, vigorous 
young blood into the ranks of her fighting men. 
To the forces of the Empire were recently added 
the Anzacs—troops of the Australia-New Zealand 


Army Corps. Here they are at work and play 
in England. 


could not be made, with or without the aid of the 
Dominion and British governments, for the setting 
up of a credit in Canadian funds in favor of a group 
ot such persons (rigidly supervised as to desira- 
bility) and to be repaid out of the proceeds of their 
sterling holdings when exchange is again possible 
at the end of the war. There could be a personal 
liability on the part of the individuals which would 
apply to whatever possessions they might acquire 
in Canada, for we cannot overlook the fact that there 
might be a heavy depreciation in the value of their 
sterling holdings. Some slight risk of this kind, it 
seems to us, is worth taking for the sake of bringing 
to Canada (and to relative safety) juveniles and 
elderly people of good character and abilities from 
the British Isles. Why should not Canadians who 
have both capital and faith in the future of the 
British Empire be willing to set up a fund of a 
million dollars to be placed at the disposal of a 
group of English and Scotch families who are able 
to put in trust in London a sum slightly exceeding 
the present equivalent of that amount in sterling? 
Such a sum would suffice for the bringing to Can- 
ada of several thousand individuals, mostly young, 
who would eventually be followed by their capital, 
and who ought to be among the mostly valuable 
immigrants we can secure. 


A Cultural Event 


OTHING more significant for the cultural prog- 

ress of Canada as a whole has happened in the 
last ten years than the establishment of a quarterly 
periodical bearing the courageous (and bilingual) 
title of Culture, published at 33 Alverne Street, 
Quebec, printed mainly in French but partly in 
English, and organized, we should judge, by one of 
the ablest and most learned of the Catholic religious 
orders. The last point is a conjecture based upon the 
signatures of nearly all of the major articles and a 
great many of the reviews in the second issue, for 
June 1940; the magazine itself names as its pub- 
lisher the “Association de Recherches sur les Sciences 
Religieuses et Profanes au Canada”’. 

The editors do their work within the frame of the 
theology of Rome, but they do not neglect genuine 
cultural activities outside of that Church, and they 
are very far from confining themselves to the cultural 
activities of French Canada alone. The leading 
article in the June issue is an inquiry into the proper 
objectives and limits of Union in Canada, by Edmond 
Gaudron, O.F.M., and it would be difficult to find in 
either of the two Canadian languages an article 
breathing a more ardent consciousness that a Cana- 
dian culture is possible and desirable, and that it 
must be the product of a profound mutual under- 
standing between the two great racial divisions of 
the people — separated in some measure by their 
origins but drawn together by the common influence 
of their new environment. And it is to this concept 
that the new quarterly is clearly dedicated. 

Some eighty pages of major articles are followed 
by some twenty pages of description of cultural 
activities of many sorts, both French and English. 
These in turn are followed by a “Chronique” of 
sixteen pages of condensed news items relating to 
the learned societies, the arts, educational insti- 
tutions, etc. —-a most valuable compilation. There 
are thirty pages of more or less extended book re- 
views, the larger part devoted to Canadian publica- 
tions; the non-Canadian works are in the main 
theological.~ And the issue concludes with a Bibli- 
ography of contemporary output both in books and 
periodicals, which will to some extent duplicate but 
also largely supplement the similar work carried on 
by the University of Toronto Quarterly. The new 
quarterly has the somewhat odd idea of confining 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Why Soviet Russia Wants Control of the Dardanelles 


BY JACK ANDERS 


“PIAHE master of Constantinople will rule the world,” 
said Napoleon. 

And Stalin? 

Of course, it is difficult to say to what Napoleon’s 
vision referred. In his days (as until 1924) Constantinople 
was the capital of Turkey. The Ottoman Empire was 
still a Great Power then, possessed still the whole of 
the Balkan Peninsula, which, in a long line of wars and 
revolutions and narrowly averted world wars, broke up 
into a number of sovereign states during the last century. 
But, although still a Great Power, Turkey was no longer 
strong enough to aspire to mastery of the world, in 
spite of having Constantinople. 

There was no Suez Canal in Napoleon's days. There 
was no oil question. China was closed to the Western 
world, Japan and Russia were slumbering, and India 
just beginning to awake. Nevertheless a great deal of 
Eastern trade went to the Black Sea, and thence through 
the Dardanelles. Many plans had been made during 
Napoleon’s lifetime to connect the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean by a canal. And although the Emperor’s 
vision probably took all these things, and the possibilities 
inherent in them, into account, his forecast was hardly 
more than what any intelligent man could have said 
then. Many probably did say it, but as they were not 
Napoleons their words have not been handed down. 

It is good sometimes to remember historical exaggera- 
tions and historical parallels, in order to correct one’s 
perspective. Especially at a moment when Stalin is 
frequently likened to Peter the Great. Why? Because 
Peter was the first Russia ruler in modern times to 
stretch his hands out for the Dardanelles. To make this 
comparison is quite as naive as to accept Napoleon’s re- 
mark about the Dardanelles for a great and eternal 
truth. For all the shores of Black Sea were Turkish 
in Peter’s time, and when he fought Turkey he could 
not, for lack of a fleet, even maintain himself in the 
fortress of Azov which he conquered, and he had to give 
it up again. He never got anywhere near the Darda- 
nelles, and he had as much chance to conquer them as 
Hitler has to conquer Britain. 

3ut when later on he built a fleet, which for “tech- 
nical” reasons he could build only in the north of his 
country, he vanquished Sweden which controlled the 
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And crossed that threshold in the noon of day 
Where now the cricket and cicada play 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. LENORE A. PRAT 
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Balt ind thus he gained access to that sea. He was 
te satisfied th this evement, and left the Turks 
ne Only a long time after him did Russia establish 
herself on the Black Sea It is well to remember also 
LeSé storical facts, for they are important with regard 


Before Peter, Russia was almost completely land- 
ocked, and had access to the open seas only via Arch- 


yngel which cannot be used in winter And we must 
remember, too, that, when in those days a country con- 
trolled the Baltic or the Dardanelles, this meant some- 
thing quite different from what it means today. There 
vas no international law then as we understand it, and if 
the controlling state did not like another nation’s ships 





BRITAIN PREPARES FOR INVASION. These grim, camouflaged 6-inch guns are part of the coastal 
defence on the east shores of Great Britain. 


to pass through the narrows or the waters it controlled 

well, they could not. And before there were railways 
this state of affairs was very unpleasant. It would still 
be very unpleasant with railways, but it does not exist 
any more. 

At least, it exists only in war now. And this brings 
us to the cardinal question of today’s Dardanelles prob- 
lem. Why does Russia want the Dardanelles? 

Constantinople has for centuries been regarded as 
the world’s best naturally defended place. This was un- 
doubtedly true, even as late as the last war. We all 
remember Gallipoli. But is it still true? Could Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles withstand a present-day 
siege from land, sea, and air? This has not been proved 
yet, and unless we are very much mistaken nothing will 
happen by which it can be proved or disproved in this 
war. 

Anyway, one of the constants in British politics for 
over a century, and especially since the Crimean War, 
was to hold Russia behind lock and bars, the lock being 
the Dardanelles, and the bar the British Navy. Unceas: 
ingly, but unavailingly, Russia protested and acted 
against her confinement. More for prestige than for 
practical reasons. For in peace it did not matter, be- 
cause shipping through the Dardanelles was free to 
all nations. And in war, if it had been war against 
England, it would not have mattered either, because 
Russia never had a fleet which could have dared to fight 
the British Navy. Of course, Russia might have been 
able to defend the Straits even against the British Navy 

if she had owned them. But it was not only Britain’s 
fault that Russia did not own the Straits. And Russia 
could have achieved the same results in case of war, if 
she had been friendly with Turkey. For not being 
friendly with Turkey, Russia had to pay dearly during 
the last war. And Britain had to pay dearly, too, for 
not having managed to come to terms with Turkey. All 
this is different now. 


Opening of the Straits 


Britain’s policy of keeping the Russians locked up 
in the Black Sea was by insisting that no warships of 
any nation pass through the Dardanelles. But in 1923, 
when Turkey emerged rejuvenated from the lost war, 
she demanded full freedom concerning the régime of 
the Straits, and an international Straits Convention 
which was attended by all European Great Powers 
opened the Dardanelles with the blessing of Britain. 
Russia’s old dream came true. But now she protested 
vigorously against the opening. For she had nothing 
with which to go out of the Black Sea, and many other 
nations had plenty with which to go into the Black 
Sea. And Russia did not like it. But in the end she had 


Churchill: “We shall defend every village, every 


Blitz-threatened England has taken to the village common, 
the factory yard, vacant lots — any open space — in an effort 
to train her men to be soldiers. Typical of these efforts is the 
army of Col. W. M. Tickler, son of T. G. (“Plum and Apple”) 
Tickler whose jams were known on every battlefield in the 
last war. Colonel Tickler organized the men in these 
pictures for the defence of Maidenhead, arranged for them to 
be given an hour off every day to train. In the picture at the 
left and right, still in their aprons, they are shown at target 


practice and drilling. The man in the picture at the bottom 
is a Local Defence Volunteer. 


These are the little men of England who are awaiting the 
German onslaught with a calm worthy of a Drake. It was 
these little men to whom Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
referred when he said: “We await undismayed the impend- 


ing assault... . But be the ordeal sharp or long, or both, we 
shall seek no terms, we shall tolerate no parleys.” 


to acquiesce, and she subscribed to the Convention. 

When in 1939 the Russian non-aggression pact was 
concluded with Germany, and when subsequently or con- 
sequently this war broke out, it was generally assumed 
that Stalin had designs on Constantinople. Two things 
were confused here, motive and opportunity. Although 
there was, in September last, not even an opportunity 
clearly visible, it could reasonably be assumed that one 
would offer sooner or later during the war. But there 
was definitely no motive visible then, unless one takes 
for Realpolitik the fairy-tale that Stalin is a new Peter 
the Great. 

Now there is a vital motive, and this explains why 
Stalin is moving, and did not move when his opportunity 
was even better than it is at present; that was when 
Germany was busy in France, which was more impor- 
tant for Stalin than the possibility that Italy might go 
against him. 

The motive is clear; it is to defeat Germany without 
directly helping England. We would, however, not ex- 
clude the possibility that Stalin may actively engage in 
war against Hitler, if necessary. 


No Anti-Russian Combine 


There are many possible lines of reasoning which all 
lead to the same conclusion. Let us take the broadest 
aspect first. It may have been that Stalin was afraid 
for a long time of an anti-Russian combination between 
Nazi Germany and other Powers, and that his fear was 
the cause for his pact with Hitler. Even for some time 
after the outbreak of war this fear may have persisted. 
That it does not exist any longer can be seen by his 
action against Rumania. If any proof is needed that 
this action was carried out without the knowledge of 
Germany, it is to be found in Germany’s refusal to allow 
Hungary to take Transylvania. For if Hungary marched 
into Rumania now from the other side, it is, firstly, 
likely that Russia would not stay behind the Pruth. 
And secondly, as everyone knows that Hungary (al- 
though it hates the Nazis) would not act without Ger- 
man advice, the Hungarian occupation of Transylvania 
might be considered by Russia as an unfriendly German 
act, and neither Hitler nor Stalin wants war against the 
other. Not yet, anyway. 

If Germany loses the war, she is likely to have a 
social revolution. France would probably follow suit. 
What Italy did would not matter greatly, although a 
revolution is under the circumstances also probable there. 
Nobody could resist Stalin if simultaneously he took 
the remainder of the Balkans, and the grand total would 
be a success which Russia could not have dreamed of 
achieving in a hundred years. To assume that Stalin 
would jeopardize this chance by anything that is to the 
detriment of Britain is absurd. 


town and every city...... 


That Stalin is working along these lines can be seen 
from the timing and the sequence of his recent actions. 
If he wanted the Dardanelles just for the pleasure of 
having them—and he will probably arrange this question 
amicably with Turkey as far as it depends on Turkey 
he could have done anything he will do now without 
having taken Bessarabia first. But he took it because, 
if he took the Dardanelles first, Germany would have 
been compelled to rush into Rumania. Stalin had to 
have a hold on the Rumanian oilfields and on the 
Danube before he moved further south. 

And if he wants the Dardanelles now, does he want 
them in order to send his submarines into the Mediter- 
ranean? Against whom? Besides, if he wanted this, 
Turkey would gladly allow his submarines at any time 
to pass. Look at the map, and the question answers 
itself. With armies stationed in Bessarabia and European 
Turkey, he is ready for the final jump. 


Disposing of Italy 


But he has not got the Dardanelles yet. It is no 
accident that during the last few days rumors concern- 
ing Russian Dardanelles demands have chased each other 
as hotly as Mr. Churchill is chasing the Italian fleet up 
and down the Mediterranean. If anything has as yet 
prevented Stalin from coming out into the open with 
his Dardanelles intentions, it is reluctance on account 
of the Italian fleet. And if, in the face of a possible 
invasion of England, Mr. Churchill is not drawing every 
available warship home from the Mediterranean, we 
can be sure that he is seeking something much more 
important that the mere prestige of a British naval vic- 
tory in the Mediterranean, much as that would resound 
all over the world. 

Everything depends, of course, on sending the Ger- 
mans back with bloody heads if they attempt to invade 
England. There is nothing that anyone outside Britain 
could immediately contribute to this end, not even far- 
away allies and friends. If this task of defending Britain 
should become so difficult that on the one hand Britain 
is in danger, while on the other hand Germany is suf- 
ficiently weakened to make intervention against her sure 
of success, then, and only then, we may see a possibility 
of Russia actively intervening to bring about the final 
result which she desires. 

There may be many who do not like the idea of 
vanquishing Germany by the grace of Russia, and at 
the expense of an obscure future for the whole European 
continent. But it would be wrong to take this view, 





RELATIVITY 


VE PARTED for a moment-—~glad, serene, 
But never more I looked upon your face. 

Some slipping wheel within the Great Machine 

Had whirled you out, far off in Time or Space. 


Perhaps you walk beside me,—blithe and free, 
Or one of a procession dark with fears, 
Amused within the ages yet to be, 

Or dreading Gods now gone a million years. 


Perhaps, coeval,—still beyond my ken 

You see strange stars blaze out across your sky, 
And, like a dust mote, this our world of men, 
Drifting across a sunbeam, you descry. 


O little toy of forces all occult, 
Whose fault the flaw that brought such sad result? 


J. M. DUNSMORE. 





because it is clear that everything depends on the out- 
come of the Battle of Britain. If this battle is successful 
for the Allies, this may be quite enough to promote the 
decay of the Nazi régime. If not, we cannot, in the 
midst of a life-and-death struggle, burden our consciences 
with scruples about things which we cannot avert in any 
case, unless we returned to “appeasement” of Hitler. 

If the outcome of the war is as anticipated here, 
there remains the question of the future relations be- 
tween Britain and Russia. There would hardly be any 
points of direct friction, and whatgver, frictions there 
may be, even India, would probably be_ effectively 
eliminated. For Russia would be pre-occupied with a 
tremendous task of organization and re - organization. 
And if she should, at some time or other, be inclined not 
to feel too friendly, she would probably suppress her 
feelings in the hope that Britain, after having, more 
involuntarily than voluntarily, fetched so many chestnuts 
out of the fire for her, will help her also to fetch the 
Japanese chestnut. And after that her feelings would 
not matter. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
itself to exactly 500 items (numbered) per issue; 
and we feel impelled to protest most violently against 
the theory that it is not necessary to repeat in each 
issue the names of the periodicals indexed. We can 
guess that “OLR” is the Ontario Library Review, 
but most of the others are beyond us. 


National Government 


HE statement is being rather too frequently made 

these days that a large majority of the Canadian 
people voted against National Government in the last 
election. A large majority of the Canadian people 
voted against the kind of Government which they 
supposed would be formed by the Hon. Dr. Manion, 
not because it would have been a National Govern- 
ment, but because it would have been Dr. Manion’s 
Government. Many of them believed, and we think 
rightly, that Dr. Manion, even if put in power, would 
not be able to assemble under his own leadership any- 
thing that could reasonably be described as a 
National Government. Many more of them did not 
greatly care whether it would be a National Govern- 
ment or not, but did not believe that it would be a 
better Government than the one headed by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Very few of them, we confidently 
believe, voted against Dr. Manion’s candidates be- 
cause they were convinced that a Liberal party 
government was better than a really good National 
Government. In plain English, Dr. Manion was tak- 
ing the name of National Government in vain, and 
doing National Government a profound disservice by 
doing so. 

It happens also that there is a very large portion 
of the electorate of Canada with whom the term 
National Government is synonymous with conscrip- 
tion for overseas service. There is reason to suppose 
that some at least of Dr. Manion’s followers were 
endeavoring in the last election to get the best of 
both worlds by suggesting in some parts of Canada 
that Dr. Manion was in favor of National Govern- 
ment, which means conscription for overseas service, 
and in other parts that he was irreconcilably opposed 
to conscription for overseas service, no matter what 
he might say about National Government. Conscrip- 
tion for overseas service is, however, very far from 
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being the only purpose for which National Govern- 
ment would be useful, and National Government may 
well become necessary, for the purpose of insuring 
the maximum national effort, without conscription 
for overseas service ever becoming an issue at all. 


The Satevepost Again 


RESIDENT of Ottawa, Mr. S. F. Pearson, in a 
letter to the Toronto Globe and Mail, draws 
attention to the fact that the masthead of the 
Saturday Evening Post contains an unconditional 
guarantee that the publisher will refund to paid-up 
subscribers, upon demand, the full amount of the 
unexpired proportion of their prepaid subscription at 
any time. Canadians who dislike the strongly anti- 
British tendencies of this Philadelphia magazine, but 
who are committed to receiving it for some months or 
years to come, may rid themselves of this commit- 
ment, and at the same time bring back to Canada a 
considerable amount of foreign exchange, by cancell- 
ing their subscriptions and calling upon the pub- 
lishers to fulfil this guarantee. The Saturday Evening 
Post is officially reported to have over fifty thousand 
prepaid subscribers in Canada. If all the Canadian 
subscribers took advantage of this guarantee, there 
would be quite a large amount of United States funds 
placed at the disposal of the Canadian government 
for the purchase of munitions of war. We need not 
remind our readers that under the present exchange 
control system, when they cash their refund cheques 
they will receive Canadian money, and the Canadian 
Government will become the possessor of the 
American exchange which the cheques represent. 
The Saturday Evening Post is not the only publi- 
cation of the Curtis Publishing Company which 
possesses a large circulation in Canada. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is credited with a subscription sale of 
over 55,000 copies. The two periodicals together thus 
represent well over one hundred thousand copies at 
an average rate of probably slightly under one dollar 
per year. The amount standing to the credit of 
Canadian subscribers on the books of these peri- 
odicals must be well over $50,000, and would be a 
nice sum to divert from the support of an anti-British 
publishing house to the purchase of munitions for the 
British cause. 


Cherry Valley Service 


BY NANCY PYPER 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on. 


bho men’s voices rose clear and full as they neared 

the close of the old hymn. They stood close together, 
behind the altar rail of the little Ontario country church. 
On their right hand a white lighthouse flashed its yellow 
beam of light. Before them, on either side of the flag 
draped pulpit, were grouped models of ships. Famous 
ships. Old and new. Gallant clipper ships, brigantines, 
low, long lake freighters, tall schooners whose white 
sails and thread-like rigging stood out clearly etched 
against the darkness of the altar rail, and low down, in 
the centre, the powerful lines of the S.S. Queen Mary, 
her shape outlined against the red white and blue of 
the flagged pulpit. The hymn ended and the strange 
service continued. A different church service this, held 
for a different congregation. 

Once a year, for twelve years past, fishermen have 
come from far and near to take their part in it. The 
little church was filled with them and their families. 
There were freshwater sailors, naval officers, young 
‘prentice sailors, famous yachtsmen, and seasoned lake 
captains, whose tanned weatherbeaten faces bore the 
unmistakeable mark of a lifetime on the tumbling bil- 
lowy waters which were their home. They had come 
together to pay tribute to the British and Canadian 
Navy, to remember—on this night set apart for remem- 
brance—their mates who had entered the last port of 
all, to ask God’s blessing on the season that lay ahead. 


Tt minister was speaking. He spoke of the man 
who first launched their Mariners’ service so long 
ago, the man whose portrait hung upon the wall of their 
church. For fifty years he had been a sailor, and later 
a captain whose great pride it was that he had never 
lost a man or a ship. The thought came then that 
though the ships might change with the centuries, the 
men who go down to the sea remain. Shortly and 
simply the minister spoke, and when he had done he 
opened a parchment that lay before him. Simultane- 
ously, in what seemed like one movement, the congre- 
gation stood and with heads bowed heard the Roll Call 
of the Dead. After the last name had been spoken, an 
old captain, his kindly, gentle face working with emo- 
tion, moved slowly forward. Very carefully he carried 
a basket of spring flowers, gently the roughened hands 


laid them on the altar, and the way he did it called to 
mind the gentleness of a mother’s hand caressing her 
child to sleep. There was a deep silence. Slowly he 
moved back a step and bent his head with those others 
who were remembering. . 


I remember, I remember the black wharves and the 
slips 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


He lifted his nead and the almost unbearable moment 
of silence was broken as he went to his place. 


YOUNG Commander of the R.C.N.V.R., handsome 
4 in his gold and blue, spoke in the minister’s place. 
He spoke for the Canadian Navy. “Never,” he was say- 
ing, “will we lose a war while the British Navy rules 
the sea.”” A seasoned ruddy-faced captain was speaking. 
Speaking for the fresh water sailormen. He spoke of 
hardship, and his eyes gleamed from under his ragged 
eyebrows. “It takes hardships to make men and better 
men.” He talked of a little lad of fourteen who had 
once been himself. Many more nien spoke, briefly 
and with a moving sincerity. The lights were dimmed. 
The speaker of the evening was making his way to the 
platform. The beautiful little model lighthouse loomed 
up sharply, strangely larger suddenly, as though it had 
become conscious of its responsibility. Softly it il- 
lumined the faces of the fishermen. 

The representative of the British Navy was facing 
them. In a quiet voice, pregnant with feeling, he spoke. 
“You do well to hold these Mariners’ services here in 
historic Cherry Valley. You have lighted an altar 
candle whose flame shall shine from sunset to sunrise 
across Canada.” He spoke of the gallant dead and the 
gallant living, of the bravery of fishermen, of deck- 
hands and firemen, wheelsmen and blue jackets, of 
mates, captains and Admirals. “These men gave their 
lives gladly to keep the Union Jack flying over the lands 
of the Empire; the Red Ensign of the Mercantile Mar- 
ine, the White Ensign of the Royal Navy, and the Blue 
Ensign of the Auxiliary Services, flying over the seven 
seas.” 

He talked of courage. He told the story of Cap- 
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tain Makeig Jones of the plane carrier ‘“Coura- 
geous.” This man was the man who, when a torpedo 
caught his ship in her vitals, and hurled him from one 
side of his bridge to another, said, ‘What a damned fine 
shot!”, relit his cigar, shored himself against the bridge 
rail, and stayed there till the sea quenched his cigar 
and dragged him down with his ship and five hundred 
and fifteen of his crew. 


The faces of the men who leant forward to listen 


were strained. Here and there an old man cupped his 
ear with his hand to miss no word. There was no sound 


save the speaker’s voice, but the air was charged with 
emotion. The thought came then, how many of these 
men will be here next year? It came again last week 
when the story of the S. S. Arlington was made known. 
Of her Captain who going down with his ship, when 
she foundered in a Lake Superior gale, made sure that 
his crew were safely off and then went quietly back to 
his cabin. 

It was a good company to have been part of, even if 
only for one evening 
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Labor Comes To Power 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


b ier seems to be singularly little appreciation, 
both in Canada and in the United States, of the 
immense extent of the political change which has 
taken place in Great Britain, and which is the real 
reason for the confidence with which the people of 
that island are continuing their now solitary resist- 
ance to the German hordes. The simple truth is 
that the working class is now the dominating factor 
in British politics, that it will certainly continue to be 
so until the war is over, and that by the end of the 
war it will probably have attained so strong a hold 
upon the political machinery that it will be impos- 
sible to dislodge it. 

The three representatives of Labor, whom Mr. 
Churchill took into his cabinet when Mr. Chamber- 
lain laid down the reins, are really in control of the 
key position in the Government. If anybody else in 
the Government were to resign, it would still survive; 
of a few of them it may be said that if they were to 
resign it would be considerably stronger. But the 
representatives of Labor are irreplaceable. If they 
were to go out, no other representative Labor man 
would undertake to succeed them; they are the men 
through whom Labor keeps its hand upon the helm 
of the ship of state, and if that hand were to be 
removed Labor would not continue to perform the 
services which are indispensable for the successful 
conduct of the war. For the successful conduct of 
the war depends upon the putting forth of every 
ounce of energy by every industrial worker in the 
war industries, and the great majority of those 
workers are fully determined that Labor shall have a 
good deal to say about the conduct and about the 
conclusion of the war. 

In no previous great war has Labor ever occupied 
so commanding a position as in the present one. It 
was approaching that position towards the end of 
the last great war, but did not fully realize its 
strength and had no time to develop the machinery 
for the political use of it. Failure on the part of the 
old ruling classes in France to recognize this new fact 
was the chief reason for the military collapse of the 
tepublic. The great industrial and financial fami- 
lies preferred the surrender of France to the sur- 
render of their control of France’s policies and of at 
least a considerable part of their wealth. It is pos- 
sible, however, that they could not have saved France 
in any event,—that the surrender of their power to 
the working class would merely have been trans- 
ferring the government of France from people who 
had small objection to the triumph of Germany, to 
people who had small objection to the triumph of 
Russia. The clash of rival ideologies may have been 
so loud in the France of the last ten years as to 
drown out the echoes of the Marseillaise and of the 
poems of Victor Hugo. But this is conjecture, and 
the historic fact is that a cabal of wealthy and aged 
men chose to repudiate their nation’s engagements 
and to turn their country over to Hitler rather than 
face the social and economic adjustments which 
might possibly have restored unity, courage and 
hope to all Frenchmen 


"T’HE control of policy in previous great wars dur- 
I ing the last few centuries has rested in the last 
resort with the moneyed class With money the 
state could defend itself, without money it could not 
Money was obtainable only by taxation and bor- 
rowing; and there were very definite limits to the 
power both of taxation and of borrowing. Those 
limits today are practically abolished; one can al- 
most say that the state can possess itself of every 
item of wealth belonging to every one of its citizens 
But today there is another thing that the state must 
have as well as wealth in order to carry on war 
effectually; it must have labor, and must have it in 
enormous quantities, and of the highest possible 
efficiency. But labor of the highest efficiency and 
the most intense application cannot be had for the 
mere issuing of a decree. It is not to be had on 
those terms even in well-disciplined Germany. It 
can be had only when the whole mass of the workers 
is permeated with the conviction that their own 
interests and the interests of their country are 
synonymous. German labor has been permeated with 
that conviction, partly by means which could not be 
employed in an English-speaking country and which 
cannot be admired by any English-speaking person, 
but partly also by the very legitimate means of 
distributing the burden and sacrifice of the war as 
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equally as possible over all classes. British labor, 
somewhat later in the day, has been permeated with 
that same conviction, by admitting its representatives 
to a degree of political power such as they never 
really enjoyed even when a labor government was 
nominally in control of the affairs of the country 
The unity, courage and hope which have grown so 
swiftly in Great Britain since the dark days of the 
retreat from Norway are, more than we can imagine, 
the result of the cabinet reconstruction which would 
have been impossible under Mr. Chamberlain but 
was easy under a man of such political audacity and 
sagacity as Mr. Winston Churchill. 

If Canada proposes ever to put forth in this war 
anything like the percentage of her potential effort 
which is now being put forth by Great Britain, she 
will have to resort to the same method of bringing 
out the best of which the Canadian workingman is 
capable. The task will be both easier and more dif- 
ficult. It will be easier, because she will have the 
immense advantage of the example set by Great 
Britain, and of the proof afforded by Great Britain 
that the admission of labor to a share in political 
power is ruinous neither to the nation itself nor to 
the legitimate claims of vested interests. It will be 
more difficult, because Canadian labor does not pos- 
sess the political experience, nor Canadian vested 
interests the political wisdom, of their counterparts 
in the United Kingdom. Nevertheless, a dangerous 
war is a very effective and efficient teacher, and a 
nation which does not refuse to learn its lesson may 
well come out a great deal stronger and better 
instructed for its war experience. 


( NE of the things which Canada will have to learn 
during this war is in connection with strikes 
At present no industrialist is compelled to accept 
any order from the government for production of 
munitions of war unless he is satisfied with the 
terms that are offered him. If he is not satisfied 
With the terms, he can refuse the order. It is true 
that the government has taken to itself power, 
though so far it has not used it, to take possession 
of any plant and to carry on therein whatever in- 
dustrial operations it sees fit; but the owner of the 
plant is fairly well assured of an adequate rental 
for such use, and he runs no risk of any loss such 
as might readily occur to him if he were carrying on 
his own operations in it. It is therefore on the whole 
not inaccurate to say that the capitalist can consent 
or refuse to work for the government according to 
Whether he likes or dislikes the terms that are of- 
fered. As evidence of this we have the fact that 
one term which was sought to be imposed by the 
government in the shape of a limitation of profits 
to 5 per cent. on war business has never been ac- 
cepted by any manufacturer, and was eventually 
dropped by common consent. I do not cite this in 
order to criticise the manufacturers, who were prop- 
erly justified in refusing such a limitation so long 
as it was not accompanied DV a guarantee against 
loss; the restriction was an absurd one, and the 
measure was perhaps the silliest and most dangerous 
that has been adopted by the Canadian Parliament 
in the last twenty years. But I do cite it as proof 
that a manufacturer can “strike” against the con- 
ditions attached by the government to its business 
and that he incurs no penalty and no serious 
reprobation for doing so 

In these circumstances it is preposterous to claim, 
as many of the advocates of laissez-faire do, that 
workers who refuse to accept any terms offered 
them by the industrialist who has taken on a gov- 
ernment contract are committing treason oI 
sabotage. They were not consulted as to the terms 
of the original contract, and that contract does not 
become sacrosanct merely because it has been ar- 
rived at between the government and the indus- 
trialist. That fact proves that it contains an adequate 
remuneration for the industrialist, but it does not 
prove anything about what it contains for labor. 
There is no reason to suppose that labor in Canada 
is less patriotic, or more likely to hold up the govern- 
ment with unreasonable demands, than capital. But 
at present labor has a right to feel that, when the 
government and the capitalist sit down together to 
arrive at a bargain, they are rather likely to leave 
labor somewhat out in the cold. In Great Britain 
they do not feel that any longer. It is going to be 
vitally essential that they should not feel it any 
longer in Canada either 
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Why Soviet Russia Wants Control of the Dardanelles 


BY JACK ANDERS 


“PSHE master of Constantinople will rule the world,” 
said Napoleon. 

And Stalin? 

Of course, it is difficult to say to what Napoleon's 
vision referred. In his days (as until 1924) Constantinople 
was the capital of Turkey. The Ottoman Empire was 
still a Great Power then, possessed still the whole of 
the Ralkan Peninsula, which, in a long line of wars and 
revolutions and narrowly averted world wars, broke up 
into a number of sovereign states during the last century. 
But, although still a Great Power, Turkey was no longer 
strong enough to aspire to mastery of the world, in 
spite of having Constantinople. 

There was no Suez Canal in Napoleon’s days. There 
was no oil question. China was closed to the Western 
world, Japan and Russia were slumbering, and India 
just beginning to awake. Nevertheless a great deal of 
Eastern trade went to the Black Sea, and thence through 
the Dardanelles. Many plans had been made during 
Napoleon’s lifetime to connect the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean by a canal. And although the Emperor's 
vision probably took all these things, and the possibilities 
inherent in them, into account, his forecast was hardly 
more than what any intelligent man could have said 
then. Many probably did say it, but as they were not 
Napoleons their words have not been handed down 

It is good sometimes to remember historical exaggera 
tions and historical parallels, in order to correct one’s 
perspective. Especially at a moment when Stalin is 
frequently likened to Peter the Great. Why? Because 
Peter was the first Russia ruler in modern times to 
stretch his hands out for the Dardanelles. To make this 
comparison is quite as naive as to accept Napoleon’s re- 
mark about the Dardanelles for a great and eternal 
truth. For all the shores of Black Sea were Turkish 
in Peter’s time, and when he fought Turkey he could 
not, for lack of a fleet, even maintain himself in the 
fortress of Azov which he conquered, and he had to give 
it up again. He never got anywhere near the Darda- 
nelles, and he had as much chance to conquer them as 
Hitler has to conquer Britain. 


But when later on he built a fleet, which for “tech- 
nical” reasons he could build only in the north of his 
country, he vanquished Sweden which controlled the 
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Why the Dardanelles? 


Before Peter, Russia was almost completely land- 
ocked, and had access to the open seas only via Arch- 
angel which cannot be used in winter And we must 
remember, too, that, when in those days a country con- 
trolled the Balti x the Dardanelles, this meant some- 
thing quite different from what it means today There 

is no international law then as we understand it, and if 
he controlling state did not like another nation’s ships 


Churchill: “We shall defend every village, every town 








BRITAIN PREPARES FOR INVASION. These grim, camouflaged 6-inch guns are part of the coastal 
defence on the east shores of Great Britain. 


to pass through the narrows or the waters it controlled 

well, they could not. And before there were railways 
this state of affairs was very unpleasant. It would still 
be very unpleasant with railways, but it does not exist 
any more. 


At least, it exists only in war now. And this brings 
us to the cardinal question of today’s Dardanelles prob- 
lem. Why does Russia want the Dardanelles? 

Constantinople has for centuries been regarded as 
the world’s best naturally defended place. This was un- 
doubtedly true, even as late as the last war. We all 
remember Gallipoli. But is it still true? Could Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles withstand a present-day 
siege from land, sea, and air? This has not been proved 
yet, and unless we are very much mistaken nothing will 
happen by which it can be proved or disproved in this 
war. 

Anyway, one of the constants in British politics for 
over a century, and especially since the Crimean War, 
was to hold Russia behind lock and bars, the lock being 
the Dardanelles, and the bar the British Navy. Unceas 
ngly, but unavailingly, Russia protested and acted 
igainst her confinement. More for prestige than for 
practical reasons. For in peace it did not matter, be- 

ause shipping through the Dardanelles was free to 
all nations. And in war, if it had been war against 
England, it would not have mattered either, because 
Russia never had a fleet which could have dared to fight 
the British Navy. Of course, Russia might have been 
able to defend the Straits even against the British Navy 

if she had owned them. But it was not only Britain’s 
fault that Russia did not own the Straits. And Russia 
could have achieved the same results in case of war, if 
she had been friendly with Turkey. For not being 
friendly with Turkey, Russia had to pay dearly during 
the last war. And Britain had to pay dearly, too, for 
not having managed to come to terms with Turkey. All 
this is different now. 


Opening of the Straits 


Britain’s policy of keeping the Russians locked up 
n the Black Sea was by insisting that no warships of 
any nation pass through the Dardanelles. Sut in 1923, 
when Turkey emerged rejuvenated from the lost war, 
she demanded full freedom concerning the régime of 
the Straits, and an international Straits Convention 
which was attended by all European Great Powers 
opened the Dardanelles with the blessing of Britain. 
Russia’s old dream came true. But now she protested 
vigorously against the opening. For she had nothing 
with which to go out of the Black Sea, and many other 
nations had plenty with which to go into the Black 
Sea. And Russia did not like it. But in the end she had 


Blitz-threatened England has taken to the village common, 
the factory yard, vacant lots — any open space — in an effort 
to train her men to be soldiers. Typical of these efforts is the 
army of Col. W. M. Tickler, son of T. G. (Plum and Apple”) 
Tickler whose jams were known on every battlefield in the 
last war. Colonel Tickler organized the men in these 
pictures for the defence of Maidenhead, arranged for them to 
be given an hour off every day to train. In the picture at the 
left and right, still in their aprons, they are shown at target 


practice and drilling. The man in the picture at the bottom 
is a Local Defence Volunteer. 


These are the little men of England who are awaiting the 
German onslaught with a calm worthy of a Drake. It was 
these little men to whom Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
referred when he said: “We await undismayed the impend- 
ing assault... . But be the ordeal sharp or long, or both, we 
shall seek no terms, we shall tolerate no parleys.” 


to acquiesce, and she subscribed to the Convention. 

When in 1939 the Russian non-aggression pact was 
concluded with Germany, and when subsequently or con- 
sequently this war broke out, it was generally assumed 
that Stalin had designs on Constantinople. Two things 
were confused here, motive and opportunity. Although 
there was, in September last, not even an opportunity 
clearly visible, it could reasonably be assumed that one 
would offer sooner or later during the war. But there 
was definitely no motive visible then, unless one takes 
for Realpolitik the fairy-tale that Stalin is a new Peter 
the Great. 

Now there is a vital motive, and this explains why 
Stalin is moving, and did not move when his opportunity 
was even better than it is at present; that was when 
Germany was busy in France, which was more impor- 
tant for Stalin than the possibility that Italy might go 
against him. 

The motive is clear; it is to defeat Germany without 
directly helping England. We would, however, not ex- 
clude the possibility that Stalin may actively engage in 
war against Hitler, it necessary. 


No Anti-Russian Combine 


There are many possible lines of reasoning which all 
lead to the same conclusion. Let us take the broadest 
aspect first. It may have been that Stalin was afraid 
for a long time of an anti-Russian combination between 
Nazi Germany and other Powers, and that his fear was 
the cause for his pact with Hitler. Even for some time 
after the outbreak of war this fear may have persisted. 
That it does not exist any longer can be seen by his 
action against Rumania. If any proof is needed that 
this action was carried out without the knowledge of 
Germany, it is to be found in Germany’s refusal to allow 
Hungary to take Transylvania. For if Hungary marched 
into Rumania now from the other side, it is, firstly, 
likely that Russia would not stay behind the Pruth. 
And secondly, as everyone knows that Hungary (al- 
though it hates the Nazis) would not act without Ger- 
man advice, the Hungarian occupation of Transylvania 
might be considered by Russia as an unfriendly German 
act, and neither Hitler nor Stalin wants war against the 
other. Not yet, anyway. 

If Germany loses the war, she is likely to have a 
social revolution. France would probably follow suit. 
What Italy did would not matter greatly, although a 
revolution is under the circumstances also probable there. 
Nobody could resist Stalin if simultaneously he took 
the remainder of the Balkans, and the grand total would 
be a success which Russia could not have dreamed of 
achieving in a hundred years. To assume that Stalin 
would jeopardize this chance by anything that is to the 
detriment of Britain is absurd. 


and every city...... 


That Stalin is working along these lines can be seen 
from the timing and the sequence of his recent actions. 
If he wanted the Dardanelles just for the pleasure of 
having them—and he will probably arrange this question 
amicably with Turkey as far as it depends on Turkey 
he could have done anything he will do now without 
having taken Bessarabia first. But he took it because, 
if he took the Dardanelles first, Germany would have 
been compelled to rush into Rumania. Stalin had to 
have a hold on the Rumanian oilfields and on the 
Danube before he moved further south. 

And if he wants the Dardanelles now, does he want 
them in order to send his submarines into the Mediter- 
ranean? Against whom? Besides, if he wanted this, 
Turkey would gladly allow his submarines at any time 
to pass. Look at the map, and the question answers 
itself. With armies stationed in Bessarabia and European 
Turkey, he is ready for the final jump. 


Disposing of Italy 


But he has not got the Dardanelles yet. It is no 
accident that during the last few days rumors concern- 
ing Russian Dardanelles demands have chased each other 
as hotly as Mr. Churchill is chasing the Italian fleet up 
and down the Mediterranean. If anything has as yet 
prevented Stalin from coming out into the open with 
his Dardanelles intentions, it is reluctance on account 
of the Italian fleet. And if, in the face of a possible 
invasion of England, Mr. Churchill is not drawing every 
available warship home from the Mediterranean, we 
can be sure that he is seeking something much more 
important that the mere prestige of a British naval vic- 
tory in the Mediterranean, much as that would resound 
all over the world. 

Everything depends, of course, on sending the Ger- 
mans back with bloody heads if they attempt to invade 
England. There is nothing that anyone outside Britain 
could immediately contribute to this end, not even far- 
away allies and friends. If this task of defending Britain 
should become so difficult that on the one hand Britain 
is in danger, while on the other hand Germany is suf- 
ficiently weakened to make intervention against her sure 
of success, then, and only then, we may see a possibility 
of Russia actively intervening to bring about the final 
result which she desires. 

There may be many who do not like the idea of 
vanquishing Germany by the grace of Russia, and at 
the expense of an obscure future for the whole European 
continent. But it would be wrong to take this view, 





RELATIVITY 


\ YE PARTED for a moment—glad, serene, 
But never more I looked upon your face. 

Some slipping wheel within the Great Machine 

Had whirled you out, far off in Time or Space. 


Perhaps you walk beside me,—blithe and _ free, 
Or one of a procession dark with fears, 
Amused within the ages yet to be, 

Or dreading Gods now gone a million years. 


Perhaps, coeval,—still beyond my ken 

You see strange stars blaze out across your sky, 
And, like a dust mote, this our world of men, 
Drifting across a sunbeam, you descry. 


O little toy of forces all occult, 
Whose fault the flaw that brought such sad result? 


J. M. DUNSMORE. 





because it is clear that everything depends on the out- 
come of the Battle of Britain. If this battle is successful 
for the Allies, this may be quite enough to promote the 
decay of the Nazi régime. If not, we cannot, in the 
midst of a life-and-death struggle, burden our consciences 
with scruples about things which we cannot avert in any 
case, unless we returned to “appeasement” of Hitler. 

If the outcome of the war is as anticipated here, 
there remains the question of the future relations be- 
tween Britain and Russia. There would hardly be any 
points of direct friction, and whatever frictions there 
may be, even India, would probably be_ effectively 
eliminated. For Russia would be pre-occupied with a 
tremendous task of organization and _ re - organization. 
And if she should, at some time or other, be inclined not 
to feel too friendly, she would probably suppress her 
feelings in the hope that Britain, after having, more 
involuntarily than voluntarily, fetched so many chestnuts 
out of the fire for her, will help her also to fetch the 
Japanese chestnut. And after that her feelings would 
not matter. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
itself to exactly 500 items (numbered) per issue; 
and we feel impelled to protest most violently against 
the theory that it is not necessary to repeat in each 
issue the names of the periodicals indexed. We can 
guess that “OLR” is the Ontario Library Review, 
but most of the others are beyond us. 


National Government 


HE statement is being rather too frequently made 

these days that a large majority of the Canadian 
people voted against National Government in the last 
election. A large majority of the Canadian people 
voted against the kind of Government which they 
supposed would be formed by the Hon. Dr. Manion, 
not because it would have been a National Govern- 
ment, but because it would have been Dr. Manion’s 
Government. Many of them believed, and we think 
rightly, that Dr. Manion, even if put in power, would 
not be able to assemble under his own leadership any- 
thing that could reasonably be described as a 
National Government. Many more of them did not 
greatly care whether it would be a National Govern- 
ment or not, but did not believe that it would be a 
better Government than the one headed by Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Very few of them, we confidently 
believe, voted against Dr. Manion’s candidates be- 
cause they were convinced that a Liberal party 
government was better than a really good National 
Government. In plain English, Dr. Manion was tak- 
ing the name of National Government in vain, and 
doing National Government a profound disservice by 
doing so. 

It happens also that there is a very large portion 
of the electorate of Canada with whom the term 
National Government is synonymous with conscrip- 
tion for overseas service. There is reason to suppose 
that some at least of Dr. Manion’s followers were 
endeavoring in the last election to get the best of 
both worlds by suggesting in some parts of Canada 
that Dr. Manion was in favor of National Govern- 
ment, which means conscription for overseas service, 
and in other parts that he was irreconcilably opposed 
to conscription for overseas service, no matter what 
he might say about National Government. Conscrip- 
tion for overseas service is, however, very far from 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE FRONT PAGE 


being the only purpose for which National Govern- 
ment would be useful, and National Government may 
well become necessary, for the purpose of insuring 
the maximum national effort, without conscription 
for overseas service ever becoming an issue at all. 


The Satevepost Again 


RESIDENT of Ottawa, Mr. S. F. Pearson, in a 
letter to the Toronto Globe and Mail, draws 
attention to the fact that the masthead of the 
Saturday Evening Post contains an unconditional 
guarantee that the publisher will refund to paid-up 
subscribers, upon demand, the full amount of the 
unexpired proportion of their prepaid subscription at 
any time. Canadians who dislike the strongly anti- 
British tendencies of this Philadelphia magazine, but 
who are committed to receiving it for some months or 
years to come, may rid themselves of this commit- 
ment, and at the same time bring back to Canada a 
considerable amount of foreign exchange, by cancell- 
ing their subscriptions and calling upon the pub- 
lishers to fulfil this guarantee. The Saturday Evening 
Post is officially reported to have over fifty thousand 
prepaid subscribers in Canada. If all the Canadian 
subscribers took advantage of this guarantee, there 
would be quite a large amount of United States funds 
placed at the disposal of the Canadian government 
for the purchase of munitions of war. We need not 
remind our readers that under the present exchange 
control system, when they cash their refund cheques 
they will receive Canadian money, and the Canadian 
Government will become the the 
American exchange which the cheques represent. 
The Saturday Evening Post is not the only publi- 
cation of the Curtis Publishing Company which 
possesses a large circulation in Canada. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is credited with a subscription sale of 
over 55,000 copies. The two periodicals together thus 
represent well over one hundred thousand copies at 
an average rate of probably slightly under one dollar 
per year. The amount standing to the credit of 
Canadian subscribers on the books of these peri- 
odicals must be well over $50,000, and would be a 
nice sum to divert from the support of an anti-British 
publishing house to the purchase of munitions for the 
3ritish cause. 


possessor of 


Cherry Valley Service 


BY NANCY PYPER 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on. 


d hows men’s voices rose clear and full as they neared 

the close of the old hymn. They stood close together, 
behind the altar rail of the little Ontario country church. 
On their right hand a white lighthouse flashed its yellow 
beam of light. Before them, on either side of the flag 
draped pulpit, were grouped models of ships. Famous 


ships. Old and new. Gallant clipper ships, brigantines, 
low, long lake freighters, tall schooners whose white 
sails and thread-like rigging stood out clearly etched 


against the darkness of the altar rail, and low down, in 
the centre, the powerful lines of the S.S. Queen Mary, 
her shape outlined against the red white and blue of 
the flagged pulpit. The hymn ended and the strange 
service continued. A different church service this, held 
for a different congregation. 

Once a year, for twelve years past, fishermen have 
come from far and near to take their part in it. The 
little church was filled with them and their families. 
There were freshwater sailors, naval officers, young 
*‘prentice sailors, famous yachtsmen, and seasoned lake 
captains, whose tanned weatherbeaten faces bore the 
unmistakeable mark of a lifetime on the tumbling bil- 
lowy waters which were their home. They had come 
together to pay tribute to the British and Canadian 
Navy, to remember—on this night set apart for remem- 
brance—their mates who had entered the last port of 
all, to ask God's blessing on the season that lay ahead. 


Te minister was speaking. He spoke of the man 

who first launched their Mariners’ service so long 
ago, the man whose portrait hung upon the wall of their 
church. For fifty years he had been a sailor, and later 
a captain whose great pride it was that he had never 
lost a man or a ship. The thought came then that 
though the ships might change with the centuries, the 
men who go down to the sea remain. Shortly and 
simply the minister spoke, and when he had done he 
opened a parchment that lay before him. Simultane- 
ously, in what seemed like one movement, the congre- 
gation stood and with heads bowed heard the Roll Call 
of the Dead. After the last name had been spoken, an 
old captain, his kindly, gentle face working with emo- 
tion, moved slowly forward. Very carefully he carried 
a basket of spring flowers, gently the roughened hands 


laid them on the altar, and the way he did it called to 
mind the gentleness of a mother’s hand caressing her 
child to sleep. There was a deep silence. Slowly he 
moved back a step and bent his head with those others 
who were remembering. . 


I remember, I 
slips 
And the sea-tides free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 
And the magic of the sea 


remember the black wharves and the 


tossing 


ships, 


He lifted his head and the 
of silence was broken as he 


unbearable moment 
to his place, 


almost 
went 


YOUNG Commander of the R.C.N.V.R., handsome 
in his gold and blue, spoke in the minister’s place. 
He spoke for the Canadian Navy. “Never,” he was say- 
ing, “will we lose a war while the British Navy rules 
the sea.” A seasoned ruddy-faced captain was speaking. 
Speaking for the fresh water sailormen. He spoke of 
hardship, and his eyes gleamed from under his ragged 
eyebrows. “It takes hardships to make men and better 
men.” He talked of a little lad of fourteen who had 
once been himself. Many more men _ spoke, briefly 
and with a moving sincerity. The lights were dimmed. 
The speaker of the evening was making his way to the 
platform. The beautiful little model lighthouse loomed 
up sharply, strangely larger suddenly, as though it had 


4 


become conscious of its responsibility. Softly it  il- 
lumined the faces of the fishermen. 
The representative of the British Navy was facing 


them. In a quiet voice, pregnant with feeling, he spoke. 


“You do well to hold these Mariners’ services here in 
historic Cherry Valley. You have lighted an altar 
candle whose flame shall shine from sunset to sunrise 
across Canada.” He spoke of the gallant dead and the 
gallant living, of the bravery of fishermen, of deck- 
hands and firemen, wheelsmen and blue jackets, of 


mates, captains and Admirals. “These men gave their 
lives gladly to keep the Union Jack flying over the lands 
of the Empire; the Red Ensign of the Mercantile Mar- 
ine, the White Ensign of the Royal Navy, and the Blue 
Ensign of the Auxiliary Services, flying over the seven 
seas.” 


He talked of courage. He told the story of Cap- 





A Bren gun crew of the Royal Canadian Regiment tests a Canadian-made weapon. To prevent overheat- 
ing, the barrel is changed every 200 rounds. The spare barrel is lying on the ground beside the gun. 


“LET'S TAKE A CRACK AT “THOSE THREE DORNIERS* 





THE SUPERIOR QUALITY OF THE R.A-F. By Lou 
tain Makeig Jones of the plane carrier ‘Coura- save the speaker’s voice, but the air was charged with 
geous.” This man was the man who, when a torpedo emotion The thought came then, how many of these 
caught his ship in her vitals, and hurled him from one men will be here next year? It came again last week 
side of his bridge to another, said, “What a damned fine when the story of the S. S. Arlington was made known 


shot!”, relit his cigar, shored himself against the bridge 
rail, and stayed there till the sea quenched his cigar 
and dragged him down with his ship and five hundred 
and fifteen of his crew. 

The faces of the men who leant forward to listen 
were strained. Here and there an old man cupped his 
ear with his hand to miss no word. There was no sound 


Of her Captain who going down with his ship, when 
she foundered in a Lake Superior gale, made sure that 
his crew were safely off and then went quietly back to 
his cabin 

It was a good company to have been part of, even if 


only for one evening 
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Labor Comes To Power 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


7: seems to be singularly little appreciation, 
both in Canada and in the United States, of the 
immense extent of the political change which has 
taken place in Great Britain, and which is the real 
reason for the confidence with which the people of 
that island are continuing their now solitary 
ance to the German hordes. The simple truth is 
that the working class is now the dominating factor 
in British politics, that it will certainly continue to be 
so until the war is over, and that by the end of the 
war it will probably have attained so strong a hold 
upon the political machinery that it will be impos- 
sible to dislodge it. 

The three representatives of Labor, whom Mr 
Churchill took into his cabinet when Mr. Chamber- 
lain laid down the reins, are really in control of the 
key position in the Government. If anybody else in 
the Government were to resign, it would still survive; 
of a few of them it may be said that if they were to 
resign it would be considerably stronger. But the 
representatives of Labor are irreplaceable. If they 
were to go out, no other representative Labor man 
would undertake to succeed them; they are the men 
through whom Labor keeps its hand upon the helm 
of the ship of state, and if that hand were to be 
removed Labor would not continue to perform the 
services which are indispensable for the successful 
conduct of the war. For the successful conduct of 
the war depends upon the putting forth of every 
ounce of energy by every industrial worker in the 
war industries, and the majority of those 
workers are fully determined that Labor shall have a 
good deal to say about the conduct and about the 
conclusion of the war. 


resist- 


great 


In no previous great war has Labor ever occupied 
so commanding a position as in the present one. It 
was approaching that position towards the end of 
the last great war, but did not fully realize its 
strength and had no time to develop the machinery 
for the political use of it. Failure on the part of the 
old ruling classes in France to recognize this new fact 
was the chief reason for the military collapse of the 
tepublic. The great industrial and financial fami- 
lies preferred the surrender of France to the sur- 
render of their control of France’s policies and of at 
least a considerable part of their wealth. It is pos- 
sible, however, that they could not have saved France 
in any event,—that the surrender of their power to 
the working would merely have been trans- 
ferring the government of France from people who 
had small objection to the triumph of Germany, to 
people who had small objection to the triumph of 
Russia. The clash of rival ideologies may have been 
so loud in the France of the last ten years as to 
drown out the echoes of the Marseillaise and of the 
poems of Victor Hugo. But this is conjecture, and 
the historic fact is that a cabal of wealthy and aged 
men chose to repudiate their nation’s engagements 
and to turn their country over to Hitler rather than 
face the and economic adjustments which 
might have courage and 
hope to all Frenchmen 


class 


social 


possibly restored unity, 


T= control of policy in previous great wars dur- 


ing the last few centuries has rested in the last 


resort with the moneyed class With money the 
state could defend itself, without money it could not 
Money was obtainable only by taxation and _ bor- 
rowing; and there were very definite limits to the 
power both of taxation and of borrowing. Those 
limits today are practically abolished; one can al- 


most say that the itself of every 
item of wealth belonging to every one of Its citizens 
But today there is another thing that the state must 
as well as wealth in order to carry on wat 
it must have labor, and must have it in 
enormous quantities, and of the 
efficiency. But labor of the highest 
the most intense application cannot be 
mere issuing of a decree. It is not to be had on 
those terms even in well-disciplined Germany It 
can be had only when the whole mass of the workers 
is permeated with the conviction that their own 
interests and the interests of their country are 
synonymous. German labor has been permeated with 
that conviction, partly by means which could not be 
employed in an English-speaking country and which 
cannot be admired by any English-speaking person, 
but partly also by the very legitimate means of 
distributing the burden and sacrifice of, the war as 


state can possess 


have 
effectually; 
highest possible 
efficiency and 


had for the 
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British labor 
been permeated with 
admitting its representatives 
is they never 
rnment was 


country 


equally as possible over all classes 
somewhat later in the day, has 
that same conviction, by 
to a degree of 


really 


political power such 
enjoyed even when a labor gove 
nominally in control of the affairs of the 
The unity, courage and hope which have 
swiftly in Great Britain since the dark days of the 
retreat from Norway are, more than we can imagine, 
the result of the cabinet reconstruction which would 
have been under Mr. Chamberlain but 
was easy under a man of such political audacity and 
sagacity as Mr. Winston Churchill. 

If Canada proposes ever to put forth in this war 
anything like the percentage of her potential effort 
which is now being put forth by Great Britain, she 
will have to resort to the method of bringing 
out the best of which the Canadian 
capable. The task will be both easier and more dif- 
ficult. It will be easier, she will 
immense advantage of the example set by Great 
Britain. and of the proof afforded by Great Britain 
that the admission of share in 
is ruinous neither to the nation itself nor to 


grown so 


Impossible 


same 
Workingman Is 


pecause have the 


labor to a political 
powel! 
the legitimate claims of vested interests. It will be 
more difficult, because Canadian labor 
experience, nor Canadian ve: 


Wri m the 
wisdom, of thelr 


does not pos- 


sess the political 


interests the political 
in the United Kingdom. Ne« 





vertheless, a dang 


war is a very effective and efficient teacher, and a 
nation which does not refuse to learn its lesson may 
well come out a great deal stronger and better 


instructed for its war experience 


ll have to learn 


with strikes 


NE of the things which Canada w 
( during this 
At present no 
any from the 
munitions of war unless he is Satisfied with the 
terms that are offered him If he is not 
with the terms, he can refuse the order It is true 
that the government taken to itself 
though so far it has not used it, to take possession 


war is in connection 
industri 


government for 


ilist 





is compelled to accept 
f 


order production o 
satisfied 


has power! 


of any plant and to carry on therein whatever in- 
dustrial operations it sees fit; but the owner of the 
plant is fairly well assured of an adequate rental 


for such use, and he runs no risk of any loss such 
as might readily occur to him if he were carrying on 


his own operations in it. It is therefore on the whole 





not inaccurate to say that the capitalist can consent 
or refuse to work for the government according to 
whether he likes or dislikes the terms that are of- 
fered As evidence of this we have the fact that 
one term which was sought to be imposed by the 
government in the shape of a limitation of profits 


to 5 per cent. on war business has never been ac- 











cepted by any manufacturer, and was eventually 
dropped by common consent 1 do not cite this in 
order to criticise the manufacturers, who were prop- 
erly justified in refusing such a nitation so long 
as it was not accompanied by a guarantee against 
loss; the restriction was an absurd one and the 
measure Was perhaps the silliest and most dangerous 
that has been adopted by the Canadian Parliament 
in the last twenty years. But I do cite it as proof 
that a manufacturer can “strike” against the con- 


ditions attached by the government to its business 


and that he incurs no penalty and no _ serious 
reprobation for doing so 

In these circumstances it is preposterous to claim 
as many of the advocates of laissez-faire do, that 
workers who refuse to accept any terms offered 


them by the industrialist who has taken on a gov 


ernment contract are committing treason or 
consulted as to the terms 
and that 
merely because it has been ar- 
between the government and the indus- 
That fact proves that it contains an adequate 
remuneration for the industrialist, but it does not 
prove anything about what it contains for labor. 
There is no reason to suppose that labor in Canada 
or more likely to hold up the govern- 


demands, than capital. But 


sabotage. They were not 
of the original contract 


become 


contract does not 
sacrosanct 


rived at 
trialist 


is less patriotic, 
ment with unreasonable 


at present labor has a right to feel that, when the 
government and the capitalist sit down together to 
arrive at a bargain, they are rather likely to leave 
labor somewhat out in the cold. In Great Britain 
they do not feel that any longer It is going to be 
vitally essential that they should not feel it any 


longer in Canada either 
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THE HITLER WAR 





The Task of the Invader 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


OPTIMISM is a fine thing. I suffer 

from it chronically myself. Yet 
when I read last weekend’s crop of 
optimistic declarations that Hitler’s 
attempt to blockade Britain by sub- 
marine and aerial attack had com- 
pletely failed, and that it was doubt- 
ful if he would now try to invade her 
since her land and sea defences are 
so strong, I couldn’t help but recall 
that we derided his failure to raid 
Britain last winter. We shouted that 
he had made the mistake of his life- 
time going into Norway against our 
sea-power, and when his Spring Of- 


fensive in the West was two months 
late in coming we had just about 
decided he had given it up because 
of the strength of the French and 
Belgian fortifications. 

But Hitler fooled us each time. 


He was merely saving up his planes 
and gasoline last winter for the big 
show. He snatched Norway from the 
grip of our sea-power by the brilliant 
use of his air-power. And in the 
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West he waited until the weather 
was perfect (and until his own crops 
had been planted), and smashed 
through the Belgian and French for- 
tifications with a blow that shook 
the world. Perhaps all his bombs 
against British ports and _ shipping 
have landed in the sea, while all of 
ours in Germany hit airplane factor- 
and oil tanks. Perhaps he has 
changed his mind about invading 
Britain. But we would do well not 
to become over-confident again. And 
not to relax our efforts by an iota. 


1eS 


Encouraging Reports 


Although I have not seen any sg] 
cific statement in the British com- 
muniqués that the German attacks 
have not damaged British ports or 
shipping, there are some encouraging 
indications. Thus, it is something of 
a revelation to learn that our mer- 
chant convoys still pass through the 


spe- 


Channel and the Straits of Dover, 
apparently to the great Thames 


docks, and one assumes that if they 
were suffering very much they would 
not do so. And Mr. Churchill has 


declared British food stocks to stand 


at an all-time high. Shipping losses 
have up until recently been very 


moderate, and with the seizures from 
the Germans and Italians, and 
building, Britain has more shipping 
under her flag than at the outbreak 
of war, while she has the full 
use of the Norwegian and 
Dutch mercantile marines and a cer- 
tain number of Danish, Belgian and 
French Yet sinkings during 
June and the first part of July have 
approached uncomfortably near the 
terrible totals of the Spring of 1917. 


new 


also 


large 


ships. 


And merely by occupying nearby 
countries from which Britain drew a 
large part of her food, wood products, 
iron ore and bauxite, Hitler has 
placed a severe strain on British ship- 
ping, which must now travel several 
times as far for these things; while 
the convoy system, though the only 


safeguard against submarine and 


1ir attack, further reduces the useful- 


1ess Of shipping by as much as 50 
per cent 

As for the air raids against Britain 
of the past week, they are hardly 
more than a sample of what Hitler 
can deliver We ought not to assume 
that the loss of 3000-odd planes in 
battle during the past two months, 


and perhaps more than that damaged 


or worn out, has seriously reduced 
the Nazi Air Force. The American 
air authority T. F. Wright estimates 


that Germany went into the Flanders 
with a least 20,000 
bombers and and that 


losses at 


stock of at 
fighters, 
replacing her the 
3,000 a month. Experience 
that the Germans save up 
planes in between major offensives 
terrific 
with land 
would in 
invasion of 


Dattie 
she 
nas 


rate of 


been 
shows 
blow, care- 


and 
this 


strike a 


o-ordinated sea 


operations, which case 


the 
with 


be the aitempt at 
British Isles. Ws 
vhat secrecy and 


offensives 


ought to know 
dissembling these 
prepared, behind a 
screen of appeasement talk and diver- 
sion of attention elsewhere 


are 


Preparing the Invasion 


Actually, aside from the general 
lull and the apparent German anxiety 


to prevent an outbreak in the Bal- 
kans just now, the only evidence we 
have had of preparations for the 
great invasion is the almost daily 
mention in the British communiqués 
of the bombing of strings of barges 
moving through the Dutch canals 
from the Reich, coupled with the 


sharp German warning to the Dutch 


population about ‘non-co-operation” 


with the authorities and betrayal of 
military secrets to the British. In 
the power-driven river barges of 


Germany, the Low Countries and 
France Hitler possesses a_ huge, 
ready-made, shallow-draft fleet. And 
in the myriad Dutch canals he has 
the possibility of assembling, loading 
and hiding these transports, as he 
could hardly hope to do at Calais 
or Boulogne It seems to have oc- 
curred to “Life” Magazine and my- 
self simultaneously that the fronts 


of these barges could be arranged to 


flop down to allow tanks to roll out 
ont the beach and straight into 
action 

At the mouth of the Rhine Hitler’s 
armada would be only 100 miles, a 
night’s run on a clear sea, from the 


shores of East Anglia, which has been 
widely the 
Banse among German mili- 
the ideal 
Britain 


publicized by notorious 
Professor 
tary 
for 


circles as bridgehead 
Hitler was 


influence; he 


invasion of 


long under Janse’s 


might proceed on though it 


the 
to conquer! 


his plan, 
is well-known 
old Schlieffen 
France, with 


just as he used 
>} 
Plan 


the 


again 
obvious modifi- 
cation of pushing his right flank to 
the Channel so that it couldn’t be 
turned as Moltke’s was at the Marne 
in ‘14 


What They Might Do 


Of the how to 
get the invading force from Holland 
to East Anglia. But again let us not 
under-rate German guile or the scale 
on which the whole attack might be 
launched In preparation for the 
main attempt a number of diversions 
might be made along the Channel 
coast, to draw the main body of 


one 


course question is 


TRAINING FOR THE LAND ARMY. 


British defenders that way. Para- 
chute landings might be made all 


over the country, to create confusion, 
divide our forces, dislocate railway, 
telephone, water and electric serv- 
ices. A large landing of air-transport 
troops might be attempted in Ireland. 
Hitler’s chief ally, rumor, might be 
called in, with stories of invading 
forces approaching from Spain, Ice- 


land, the Faroes, Norway. The last 
of these rumors might even be true, 


and a considerable fleet of transports 
escorted by most of the remaining 
strength of the German Navy seek 
to cross the top of the North Sea to 
Scotland, or around to Ireland, 
in an attempt to draw the British 
Navy far off up here. If Hitler ex- 
changed half of his navy for Norway, 
would he not be prepared to sacrifice 
the rest of it to conquer Britain and 
win everything? 

To the accompaniment of air at- 
tacks greater than anything yet seen, 
the main attempt might then be made 
against East Anglia. I don’t think 
that it would succeed, but I do think 
that it is entirely possible that it may 
Churchill as good as ad- 
mitted on Sunday that a German 
landing in force was possible when 
he spoke of London absorbing a large 
foreign army, and being defended 
street by street. And in a way he 
made the attempt more certain by 
unmistakeably, and for good and all, 


pass 


be tried. 


spiking any hopes Hitler might still 
entertain that Britain could be 
brought to accept an armistice, rec- 


ognize his conquest of Europe in re- 
turn for a “guarantee” of the Em- 
pire, and lift her blockade. For if 
Hitler can not saw off a compromise 
with Britain has he not got to defeat 
her, one way or another, before he 
can enjoy the fruits of his victory on 
the Continent? 


Britain No Pushover 


Nevertheless, Churchill had 
militarily-sound reasons for his bold 
confidence that Britain could with- 
stand the assault, and that it would 
be best to see the war through now. 


good, 


The first and most striking one is 
that Britain is watching and harry- 
ing Germany’s preparations for at- 
tack in a way none of Hitler’s vic- 
tims has yet done. For the first 
time Hitler is not simply being left 


to perfect his plans, choose his day 
and hour, concentrate his forces, and 
strike. Every aerdrome, every con- 
centration of shipping from Brest to 
Bergen is being sought out, reported 


and bombed. The second is the great 
navy which stands between Hitler 
and the British coast, be it ever so 
tantalizingly near. Supposing large 


parts of it are cleverly drawn away 
to protect the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland or deal with the German 
Fleet, and a number of landings are 
effected in England. To convert these 
landings into invasion immense 
plies and reinforcements would have 
to be transported from the 
Continent, to a known destination, 
and without always waiting for 
scure weather. That cannot be done 
until the British Navy is sunk or 
crippled. There is arguing your 
way around that. 

It has been suggested that Hitler 
could dominate the Dover Straits area 
long-range guns, blanket it with 
aviation, bar it to British naval! 
s with mine and submarine bar- 


SUp- 
across 


ob- 


no 


vith 
his 
Vessel 
rages, and carry out his invasion there 
But hits will on 
fast-moving British warships at 20 
to 30 range. Ludendorff 
mits that the famous gun which 
shelled Paris in 1918 wasn’t accurate 
within a couple of miles; the point is 
that at ranges the shell falls 
almost with no more a 
The British are 
very well-equipped to sweep the 
(jerman And I that 
there is nothing they would like better 
than to the German U-boats 
concentrated in the Dover Straits, 
which became a veritable grave-yard 
them in the until the 
Germans gave up altogether trying to 


very few be scored 


miles ad- 


such 
vertically, 
than a bomb. 


curacy 
up 
mines. suggest 


see all 


for last war, 


pass through 


Bombs versus Battleships 


As for the ability of Hitler’s air 
power to keep British seapower from 
operating effectively: there we are 


getting at the core of the problem. 
Enough evidence has accumulated on 
the Bomber-versus-Battleship question 
since the beginning of the campaign 
fill a whole article in 
tself article which I still 
to write. Perhaps it is enough to say 
here that, although the British Navy 
has operated right under the 
the German Air Force in the Kattegat, 
has landed and withdrawn armies in 
Norway under conditions of almost 
total German air superiority, has car- 
ried out the great Dunkirk evacua- 
tion in defiance of loud German boasts 


in Norway to 


an hope 


nose of 


SATURDAY NiGat 


that it couldn’t be done, and taken the 
war in the Mediterranean right up to 
the Italian coasts, it has not yet lost 
a battleship, cruiser o1 
rier by aerial action. 
a dozen destroyers, apparently, in this 
way, 
none, 
while 
From the specific cases I have stud- 
ied 
age of about 
sinking. 
can afford to lose destroyers at that 
rate, since we build them at the rate 
of nearly 
second place, while warding off Ger- 
tnan invasion they would be free from 
the 
COnvVONV 
to the coast under the protection of 
3ritish 


man 





“Somewhere in England” these girls 
are learning the fine art of milking. 


most of them off Dunkirk and 
so far as I can learn struck 
free to maneouver at speed. 


necessity of 
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one a week. And in the 


sticking by their 


and would be working close 


the contrary, the score in fighting quickly on internal lines of commun- 





fighter planes. How quickly over Britain is about five to one for ication, to meet any threat. Behind 
these can arrive, break up the Ger- our side, and we recover all our these front-line troops there are a 
bombing formations and send wounded pilots and damaged machines, million armed Home Guards on the 


the fighter convoy scuttling for home 
was graphically presented by a B.B.C. 
observer last Sunday from those very 
Straits of Dover which, if anything, 
Hitler’s 
dominate, but through which a plod- 
ding British 
passing! 
to be that British air power 
izes German air power, leaving Brit- 
sea-power in 
much the 


ish 


of 


Hitler 
Royal Air Force before he can wipe 
out the Navy. 
there 


while the enemy loses his—he can 
only hope to accomplish it indirect- 
ly, by damaging Britain’s aircraft fac- 
tories, distributed all through the 
country, and destroying the thousands 
of reserve machines, hidden in small 
lots in out-of-the-way places. In fact 
Hitler would almost have to destroy 
the U.S. aircraft industry as well, o1 
halt its shipments, since these alone 
now a)most cover Britain's losses in 
fighting. 


look-out for parachutists, which in any 
case have lost their surprise value, 
and Fifth Columnists, of whom there 
are certainly fewer in England than in 
Continental lands. And animating all 
these is a national spirit tougher than 
anything Hitler has yet run into. 

But Hitler may see it differently. 
He may trust in some diabolical new 
device. He may believe that his arms 
are invincible, his plans infallible. Did 
not Napoleon think he could conquer 


planes ought to be able to 
merchant convoy was 
Actually, the situation seems 
neutral- 
control of the 


as before. 


sea 
same 


So that it comes down to a question But if Hitler could destroy the Royal Russia by occupying Moscow? And 
having to wipe out the Air Force and the Royal Navy, he before that, to break Britain’s im- 


would still have a considerable job perial power by conquering Egypt? 


His task grows. Since on his hands. For within the British Both attempts ended in disaster for 
is no indication that he can _ Isles is concentrated a very large and him. But they were made neverthe- 
accomplish this in air fighting——-quite well-equipped army, able to move less. 
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Let the Provinces Register 


HERE is a_ widespread feeling 

among Canadians that the setting 
up of a special and temporary ma- 
chinery for the entire task of carrying 
out the registration of all persons over 
16 in Canada under the recently ad- 
opted Registration Act is an unneces- 
sary and probably inefficient method 


THE DISPENSARY on Canada’s first railway hospital car. 
kitchenette can be caught through the open door. 





BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


is one for effecting the registration of 
all motor-car owners and all real 
property owners, and their families, 
together with other persons whom 
they may recommend upon _ the 
strength of an acquaintance extend- 


: 
i 
i? 


A glimpse of the 
When equipped, the dis- 


pensary will be able to meet any emergency between hospital ship and interior. 


of performing the job. But no specific 
recommendations seem to have been 
put forward for the carrying out of 
a large part of this task by means of 
existing provincial machinery, until 
Dr. Alexander E. MacDonald, of the 
Medical Arts Building, Toronto, com- 
municated to some of the Members of 
Parliament his project for the use of 
the provincial registration machinery 
which is already employed for the 
registration of motor-car owners and 
owners of real property. 

Essentially, Dr. MacDonald’s scheme 





ing over at least ten years, in two 
preferred groups which between them 
would probably account for some- 
thing like seven million out of the 
eight million or so of persons or reg- 
isterable age in the Dominion. The 
MacDonald Scheme, as it may be 
called, proposes that car owners and 
real property owners of British birth 
or naturalized before 1930 shall make 
their application for registration to 
the provincial office with which their 
motor-car or real property is already 
registered. The provincial author- 


ities already have a_ considerable 
amount of information about these 
persons, and their property or cars 
would be available for confiscation 
in the case of any misstatement in 
the application. Dr. MacDonald fur- 
ther suggests that the registration 
number granted to a property owner 
should be the same as the number of 
his property on the 1940 assessment 
role, and that the one granted to a 
motor-car owner should be the same 
as the number of his car license, with 
the provision that license plates should 
not be changed at the end of the year 
as has been the custom in Canada, but 
should have a tab added to indicate 
that the license has been renewed 
for 1941 and so on. 

These persons, whose names already 
appear on various provincial registra- 
tion lists, are estimated to total rather 
over 2% million, and these it is pro- 
posed should have a red card and be 
known as the “Red Group.” They 
should have the right to recommend 
for registration the immediate mem- 
bers of their own families of register- 
able age and other persons of British 
birth or ten years naturalization who 
are members of their household or 
who have been known to them for 
at least ten years These receive a 
white card. 


A Million for Dominion 


The ‘White Group” should add eas- 
ily another 412 million, and these two 
groups would complete the list of per- 
sons about whom no very exhaustive 
check-up would be necessary unless 
the police were already in possession 
of information leading to suspicion 
against them. The registration of the 
remainder of the population, amount- 
ing to something in the vicinity of 
one million, Dr. MacDonald proposes 
to leave to the Dominion authorities, 
as the provinces have no points of con- 
tact with most of them. They would 
include those car and property own- 
ers who do not claim British citizen- 
ship or who were naturalized since 
1930, together with all persons not 
recommended by a car owner or prop- 
erty owner; most of these would be 
members of the more floating part of 
the population. For purpose of ident- 
ification the Dominion authorities 
might insist on taking a photograph 
of the members of this third group and 
attaching it to their registration card; 
this card would be blue, and the mem- 
bers would be known as the “Blue 
Group.” Identification for the mem- 
bers of the other two groups, it is 
thought, could be sufficiently pro- 








INTERIOR of the first railway hospital car for Canadian casualties. 


Every detail is complete from specially 
trays to a dispensary and dressing room. 








constructed 
The car was formerly a sleeper on the Canadian National Railways 





vided by a few descriptive notations turn would be required to commun- of the registration card would be 
on the card; the main liance would icate them to the Dominion registra- rigidly enforced in the case of all 
be on the good faith of the motor own- tion officers. travellers. The movement of mer 

er or property owner, who would It would obviously be a very great bers of the Blue Group from their 
really be responsible not only for advantage, from the point of view of place of registered domicile would 


himself but for all the other 
whom he 


persons 


defence, to have all the adult popula- 
recommends for registra- 


tion thus classified into groups which 


duction of a special 


tion. would roughly indicate both their re- police authorities. The 
Members of the White Group would liability and the extent of their eco- would be allowed to 

have a registration number corre- nomic interest in the community. The cept when required for 

sponding with that of the member Blue Group, which would include all defence 

of the Red Group by whom they _ persons without British citizenship or The carrying out of nat 

were recommended, except that an ad- naturalized only within the last ten tration by this means 


ditional number 1, 2, 3, would be years, and also any British subjects 
added in order to indicate how many who could not obtain the recom- 








persons had been recommended by mendation of a responsible person in erally, and would 
the owner of the original number. their locality, would obviously be un- a much more efficie 
Such a registration would give the der some suspicion; and it would It would still leave in 
Dominion possession of a complete’ probably be necessary to devise means Dominion the registration 
list of all persons owning cars in every by which persons in this group could problematical part of the 
locality of the country, a list which be transferred to the White Group but would provide for the 
would obviously be of the highest after a period of observation and upon the rest by already existin 
value for the purpose of preparation the recommendation of police of- ery, operated by staffs full) 
for defence. It would be necessary ficials. One of the most important ant with that kind of 


that all transfers of motor-car owner- functions of registration is to check arge extent 
ship should be immediately reported up on the movements of the reg- with the indi, 


to the provincial authorities, who in istered persons, and the 
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Seventy Years of 


BY R. G. 


N A PERIOD in which social and 

political movements on a vast scale 
have become almost commonplace, 
Canadians are in danger of losing sight 
of the magnitude of one great epic 
in their own history. It is now seventy 
years since the North-West Territories 
became part of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. By royal proclamation on the 
15th of July, 1870, Rupert’s Land was 
transferred from the government of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to that 
of Canada, and the Canadian people 
entered upon a venture in expansion 
in which the stakes were higher and 
the chances of failure than 
they had ever dreamed. 

To all appearances the process by 
which the fur trader surrendered to 
the advance of settlement now 
complete, and the Canadians had made 
good a long-standing ambition to b 
the agents of this change. Actually, 
however, the formal transfer in 1870 
was only a beginning upon the real 
“conquest” of the west by Canada. 
If the Canadians were to keep the 
wilderness which had been handed 
over to them, they must begin at once 
to take physical i 


greater 


was 





possession of in 
other words, they must colonize it 
The government which had accept- 


ed this obligation was 
federation, itself politically un- 
stable and financially weak. Its 
ony” was a thousand miles away, and 
to it there was no direct 
munication passable for anything larg- 
er than a canoe. Adding peril 
of the undertaking was the fact that 


a newly formed 
still 





“aol- 


line of com- 


to the 








the west already lay under a dir 
threat from the Un i States 

tidal wave of American expansion 
had swept south of the Great Lakes 
and north-westward towards _ the 
prairies of Minnesota. It was clear 
visible to the little settlement at Red 
Liver, a menacing flood nst v 1 
there stood no barrier ) sé 





RIDDELL 


than an unmarked boundary. One 
thing alone would save the west from 
the fate of Oregon—immediate colon- 
ization by Canada. 


An Orderly History 


Such was the challenge presented to 
Canadians when Rupert’s Land was 
placed in their keeping seventy years 
ago. The act of transfer constituted 
a mere paper claim; the manner in 
which this claim was given substance, 
and the west into the 
nomic and structure of a con- 
tinental dominion, is a _ history of 
peaceful conquest to be written on a 
grand scale. 


absorbed eco- 


social 


No page of it, of course, 
is without blemish. Costly 
and dilatory expose in oul 
political and commercial leadership a 
full measure of human frailty. But 
in the end the westward expansion of 
Canada has been realized. With in- 
genuity and _ initiative, overcoming 
great obstacles with slender initial 
resources, the people of Canada have 
proved the claim which they 
out to a quarter of a continent. 

The first necessity was for govern- 
ment. Political ; 


elementary 


mistakes 


policies 


staked 


institutions, 
ones by which 
maintained, to the mature instruments 
of democratic control in a fully or- 
ganized society, had to be set up. It 


from the 


order is 


is seldom realized 
been the history 
expansion. 


er of frontier 


how orderly has 
of Canada’s westward 
Despite the sharp remind- 


roblems that occurred 














n the North-West Rebellion, govern- 
ment has regularly preceded the set- 
tler, and the Mounted Police, support- 





é vy a Well organized judicial system, 
saw to it that no lawless fringe of 
settlers disturbed the homesteader or 
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THEY MUSTN’T KNOW WHERE 


against parachute troops, all sign posts have been removed. 
railway have 


the land official 


sure an 


were on hand to as- 
distribution of the 


worst phases of pionee 


order ly 
land, and the 
speculation — in 
avoided. 


real estate were 


Need for Railways 


The most immediate 
need was for railways. The railroad 
had made possible the settlement of 
the interior of the continent, and with- 
out it no progress could be made in 
the Canadian west. The problem was 
a double one. First, a transcontinental 
road must be built for the purpose, 
as it were, of holding down the terri- 
tory. Second came the construction 
of myriad branch lines along which 
the developing commerce of the west 
might flow. 

This need was made urgent by con- 
temporary developments in the Unit- 
ed States. The thrust of the American 
frontier towards the Canadian west 
was now pointed with steel, for in 
the 1860's railway lines had been built 
to places within easy striking dis- 
tance of the boundary. The comple- 
tion .of the Northern Pacific laid a 
line in American territory from 
which the whole prairie region might 
easily have been enveloped within the 


and pressing 


base 


American railway system. Nothing 
but the immediate construction of a 
Canadian transcontinental could pro- 
vide the answer to this threat. 
Though it was built by a private 
company, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was in the truest sense of the 


word a national enterprise 
ernment subsidy 


The gov- 
represented an enor- 
mous public stake in the railway. The 
emergency, however, was which 
justified a certain measure of prod- 
igality, and though the company drove 


one 


a hard bargain, it also built a good 
railroad. Most important was the 


speed with which it was constructed, 


once the deep commercial depression 
of the '70’s had been crossed and the 
work was finally put in hand. By 


1885 Canadians were assured the com- 
munication system of the west would 


be a genuine expansion of their 
own economy. 


The Subsidy Policy 


The creation of a system of branch 
lines 


was a more gradual process, 
and in many respects a less efficient 
one. The practice of railroad subsid- 
ization was now extended to support 
the building of the so-called “colon- 


ization” lines, to the great encour- 
agement of promoters who wished to 
make money out of railway building 
without concern for the financial 
soundness of the lines they built. 


Many large land subsidies were grant- 
ed which, in the long run, served the 
of railway building 
ly. In the 
necting 


cause very 
senseless duplication of con- 
lines through northern On- 
expansion became a 
mania in which building had little re- 
lation to actual need. On the prairies, 
however, no more steel was laid than 
the settlement de- 
1930 all but a 
remote settlements 


poor- 


tario, railway 


actual course of 
manded, and by 
the most 


few of 


were 
within 10 miles of the railway. 

A land policy which will meet the 
needs of settlement and at the same 


time avoid the 


something that 


evils of speculation is 


has eluded many gov- 
ernments on many frontiers. Free 
land became the basis of the Can- 
idian system. For many years the 
homestead was regarded as the high- 
est possible achievement in the ad- 
ministration of land upon a frontier 
More recent investigation has caused 
some qualification to this view. There 


ire curious facts to be accounted for 
one of which is that purchase was al 
Vays a regular method of securing 


land, even in areas where it was be- 
given Most farm units in 
the west were made up of land part 
ly homesteaded partly 
from some one of the selling agencies 
Thus, free land 
the basis of settlement 

Whatever the final estimate of the 
homestead system may be, there can 
be no question that the whole process 
of land distribution 
fulfilled the 
into the possession of 


rapid and orderly 


ing away 


and bought 


alone was seldom 


was one 


getting 


vhich 
land 
settlers in a 
manner, For 
years land was distributed at an ave! 


ige rate of 


object of 
SIXty 


two million 


ind perhaps the best ev 


acres a yeal 
idence of the 


success of the process is the fact that 
it gained the approval of the people 
most concerned—-the settlers them- 
selves 


Canada's Wes 


THEY 


sent squads of painters to obliterate the names of stations on 
their system 


LAND. To safeguard Great Britain 
The L. M. S. 


The Dominion government had not 
expected in 1870 that assistance to 
immigrants would be one of its obliga- 
tions. In the United States, 
railway companies with 
and state governments 


subsidies to 


however, 
land grants 
with similar 
had begun 
vigorous campaigns for the encour- 
agement of immigration. Gradually 
the Canadian government found itself 
driven to the adoption of similar meth- 
After 1896, to find immigrants 
became a primary function of govern- 
ment, and eventually a special depart- 
ment was established to deal with the 


dispose of 


ods. 


problem. In the late ’90’s a great 
period of expansion began. The 


meagre stream of settlers to the 
west grew suddenly into a flood, and 
in the first decade of the new century 
the population on the prairies in- 
creased from less than half a million 
to almost a million and a half. 


Why They Came 


No one yet knows the extent to 


which the large sums spent by the 
federal government on assistance to 
immigrants really influenced this 
great movement of people. tecent 


opinion is tending to the view that 
an expanding economy the world over, 
a growing market for the wheat crop, 
and the expenditure of millions of 
dollars on capital equipment in the 
west were factors of greater import- 
ance than the advertisers and the 
immigration agents. However this 
may be, the Dominion government did 
what was expected of a colonizing 
authority—it “promoted” immigration. 
No matter what the forces were which 
brought the people to the west, now, 
at the end of seventy years, they are 
there, more than 
Their vigorous 
eral system is 


two million strong. 
loyalty to the fed- 
itself an unconscious 
recognition of the part played by the 
Dominion in the settle- 
ment. 


process olf 


The most stirring chapter in the 
story of this “conquest” is that which 
appears the most prosaic. It relates 


the adventures by which kinds of pro- 
duce were discovered and methods of 
farming were developed to suit the 
climate of the prairies. In 1870 the ex- 
isting small settlements did not grow 
enough food for their own needs, Only 
the narrow confines of the 
leys had been 
cultivation. No 
known that 


river val- 
regarded as fit for 
brand of wheat 
could be grown with any 


was 


measure of certainty in the short 
growing season between the last frost 
of spring and the earliest frost of 


autumn. Nor had the method of cul- 
tivation by dry farming yet 
ported to Canada to make 


im- 
harvests 
low rainfall. In 
these problems the 
practical farmer, learning by trial and 
error in his wheat field, and the 
skilled technician, expanding his the- 


peen 


possible in spite of 


the solution of 


ories in the laboratories, combined 
their efforts to reach an impressive 
result. The region is now capable 


of producing 500 million bushels of 
wheat in a good year, and half that 
amount is considered a bad crop. 


Problems of New Era 
A new 


Canada, 


era has begun for 


in by the 


depression of the early ’30’s. 


western 
economic 
The pro- 
the time at 


ushered 


cess of expansion has, for 





least, given place to a new process of 
consolidation. It was natural that in 
this transition the whole economic 
and social development of the west 
should be taken in review. This scrut- 


iny has revealed a 


ment of 


historical 


proportions 


move 
vast 


The weakness of the community 
created in the west lies in its vulner- 
ability The climatic conditions are 


something which human ingenuity can 
But to the uncertainties of 
market in which he 
product the western 
has as yet found no 
swe! In the 


overcome 


the world must 


sell his farme! 
an- 
Which 
world of 
closed economies and trade by barter 

his position may well become even 
more exposed, the threat to his stand 
ard of living more severe 

Whatever the future may hold in 
store, the “conquest” on western Can- 
ida remains a significant achie 


In 1870 it was a wilderness 


satisfactory 
kind of 


seems to be de 


world 


veloping i 


vement 
in danger 


of absorption into the expanding 

nited States It has been won by 
Canadians against great odds. Having 
staked out a claim, the people of 
Canada have proved it by actual oc- 


cupation 
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have placed unhappy France under 
the iron heel of Nazi Germany, and 
they are a melancholy tale of incom- 
petence, muddle, defeatism and dis- 


fortifications along the Belgian fron- 
tier, and they were guilty of the Use TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES or LETTER OF CREDIT 
sublime folly, if not worse, of en- 
trusting the defence of their weak- 


Premiership was in the hands of M. dent he decided to remain at his 
Daladier, a pliable politician who had post and enlarge the Cabinet by 


served in the ranks in the last war bringing in M. Marin and M. Ybar- Safe, convenient and payable anywhere you may 
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shows that it would be unfair to in- j,omber of the Radical Socialist e But Daladier would only remain cakest of their armies—the ninth Our managers and our Exchange Department will 


Gamelin was kept, and since a 


dict the main body of the French : : 
change in the highest army command 


people for betrayal of the Allied 


whose commander lacked enough 


party, which meant that he was in ; ; : : ‘ 
automobiles to maintain his staff liai- 


assist you with your exchange problems. 
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overwhelming superiority in mech issues but lacked both courage and of the deficiencies in equipment and * 


: : mer , retained. Then came the German ; j Fr . 
é ¢ > yme was reac -on- ; : ; : » mishandling of the rench arm- 
anical equipment, as ready to con imagination, and the reputation of the mishandli t h ar 
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tinue fighting the Nazi hordes, and jeing “a strong man” which was ee oe 7 a a es : = fe "ae ies. According to E. A. Mowrer, the 

her women were ready to endure cequylously built up for him by the a i a neiped materially by the correspondent of the Chicago Daily Th f 
what further sacrifices were demand- press of the Anglo-Saxon world had culpable failure to destroy two im- News in France, an Algerian brigade e oO 


ait oss . seheewerin Ft . ifs 2 y portant bridges across the Meuse, ,; see Amay was “hastily th. 
ed for the preservation of their be no real foundation.’ At any rate in pie ge in the 9th Army was “hastily with 


loved land. But at the top of the ri ea A a ala eae > revelation of the inadequacy qyawn by its panicky commander and 
; é : office he proved himself to be short- of France's reparations made the : eee , : 

nation there was a disgraceful col- «¢; sted. addictea.-t Eubldainialas ‘ 5) DEEPATAWOR: é uncovered the flank of a French 
: ; p26 ; ale owented, addicted to petty jealousies, summary dismissal of Gamelin im- es ici Sati Wh. New 

lapse, produced by divided counsels, _ ; se , ed ; : motorised division which was half 


; , e : incompetent as an administrator, and ant licou: . Same . i ee ‘ 
self-interested defeatism, fear of re- ia. +c ; ie ahs: perative. So M. Reynaud entrusted qestroyed.” Thereupon the whole of 
ena z ap dilatory about decisions. It was with General Weygand as generalissimo : ’ a ; ape Aiothee 
sponsibility, and antiquated military cd reluctance ths fap onpnanint : J5S — cians this army “fled in panic,” and ‘This 
nei om : a “ , great reluctance that under pressure with the desperate problem of stop- : : : : 
thinking. Thus did the Paris cor- . correspondent met runaway officers 


of public opinion he took M. Reynaud ing the Germ: “ust B aint 
‘oa : : s Timer s Sie > Fe oh ear ao ping the German onrush. 3ut ani- ac far south as the Somme. Indeec 
respondent of the Times sum up the into his Cabinet as Minister of Fin- as far s anecd 
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course of events: ance, and the pair were always un- ene by ; — a ? cia ot during the entire campaign a sec- ® ea 

“Week alter: week moral'failure led. “Goo iaataliows aa Ministers. Rev confidence by tie inclusion Of a fam- tion of the French reserve of officers according to reliable evidence had a gang of pacifist Socialists 
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to material failure; material failure jaud. who as the result of his family’s oy soldier in his Cabinet, he made pehaved lamentably. Simple soldiers ever since the war began contrived by M. Marquet 
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reacted upon moral resistance; until jnterest in a large departmental store Soe everywhere, from the Seine to the to continue shipping ore from the propaganda was doing et 
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pean nation to adopt the democratic 4p, world with an enlightened mo 3 [he military situation worsened of France for so many years to their censorship, kept in ign 
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system of government, lies prostrate gern mind: in his political career he Verdun, but politically he was a  gteadily; French tanks which were as own profit saw a chance of saving realities, but th ier 4 
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cient enemy, and a government which 6¢ the Rightist factions, but in prac Duke of Wellington—a famous sol- \ept inactive, and divisions which pending wreck and may even have Paris and the high command 
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will operate a Fascist constitution as tice he was a fearless independent dier who was an inveterate cham- ¢oyld have been transferred from the dreamed of regaining their ascend- army was beyond repair, when the 
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a complaisant tool of Hitler now con- who opposed the fatal pact of Munich ee ee eee Maginot line as it was not being at- ency Zanged on the same side were true facts penetrated to t yuntr 
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trols her destinies. yee : tacked got their orders too late. Ac- 
= and fought strenuously against the ' : : : 
When the war began France was policy of “appeasing” Hitler which France's Hindenburg cordingly when the Germans, under ® 
é as 


torn by internal political dissensions, able and vigorous leadership, pressed 
home their advantage, general disin- 


tegration set in throughout’ the 


had substantial support in Rightist Old, tired. and full of his own self- 
and although on the surface they |, elas tn france fs : ox rid 
ented ot teat ts Nave teak. wes circles in France, importance, he had an_ ingrained 
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: Not only did Reynaud prove a skil- horror of democracy and was deeply 


pended in the face of the obvious na- ful ‘Minis bee i , en French armies. 
: I ster of Finance, but he cte , ascis 7 > he : . ‘ : : 
tional peril, they were kept alive infected with Fascist notions; he had Meanwhile behind the lines in Paris 
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2 country by giving realistic yictures ‘ave ‘ . ; ‘ ) ) : : : 
on the Right and Left, and when the 5 ; E prevent the full consummation of thé rapidly an atmosphere of panic and 


Communist party was suppressed Fhe Barus whieh confronted Mt and Franco-Russian | alliance through Gefeatism. Crafty politicians ike | Ji WHO PAYS? 
and some forty of its parliamentary : military conversations, he had played : see s 
representatives were sentenced to 
imprisonment, it was crystal clear 
that all was not well with France 
and that the professed national unity 
was only superficial. 


Laval and Flandin, who had never , 
liked the British and always favored Take 
some deal of appeasement with , 
Hitler, became very busy; they be- 
gan to argue openly that the British 
with only 300,000 men in France were ; 
not doing their fair share in coping come your way. 
with the German assault, that in é 
any event the military situation was 
beyond retrieval, and that in the ul- 
timate interests of France the best 
course was to scek as good terms 
from Hitler as possible, even if sur- 
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in the Cabinet, but when he began eral Franco served as French Am- 
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initial blitzkrieg descended upon Nor-  ¢liques of reactionary politicians and 
way, and when it proved successful their financial and industrial masters. 
and dealt a tremendous blow to the A reactionary militarist dotard, he 
prestige of the Allies, it was M. Dala- has played the same role as did his 
dier who, having lost the confidence German replica, Field-marshal Von 
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PERCE ROCK ON THE GASPE. This well known spot has been photographed 
by amateurs from all over the world. 
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The Undoing of France 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 


THESE RULE FRANCE, by Stanton B. 
Leeds. McClelland & Stewart. $3.50. 


THIS is a most revealing book—far 
more revealing than its somewhat 
awkward title might suggest or than 
its sub-title implies. That sub-title is 
“The Story of Edouard Daladier and 
the Men Around Him;” and in a book 
written last autumn, this might be 
expected to foreshadow an adulatory 
and even a propagandist outline of 
the French government and _ its 
leaders. But if there is adulation, it 
is not quite of this sort; and though 
the book is on the surface a series of 
biographical sketches, biography is not 
really its main purpose. It is rather 
meant to be a study of the undercur- 
rents of French life and particularly 
of the forces which have made France 
what she is at the moment—and since 
the author can hardly have been ex- 
pected to foresee the present situation, 
the book is likely to affect the reader 
in a way that Mr. Leeds did not intend. 
The various chapters are ostensibly 
character sketches of various person- 
alities Reynaud, Gamelin, Mandel, 
Daladier himself. Actually, however, 
they are a curious mixture of history 
and politics and gossip, sometimes ab- 
sorbing, sometimes jumbled and al- 
most pointless. Mr. Leeds deals not 
only with the chief public figures, but 
with the world of fashion and litera- 
ture and art, not to mention finance 
and industry; and his long experience 
as a journalist resident in France en- 
ables him to throw more than one 
curious sidelight on various char- 
acters and episodes. It is all to be 
taken with a good deal of caution 
indeed, if his gossip is as unreliable 
as his history, it might be better not 
to take it at all without an antidote 
at hand. But the significant thing is 
not so much this patchwork of dubious 
information as the emergence of a 
definite attitude which reflects the 
point of view of a very strong and 
influential group in France. 


THIS is an attitude of condemnation 
of the Republic and of parlia- 
mentary rule. Today we see this at- 
titude triumphant, but until lately 
we may not all have been fully aware 
of its strength and its persistence. It 
is part of the central theme of French 
political history for the past century 
and a half—-the struggle between 
those who believed in the principles of 
the Revolution of 1789 and those who 
opposed them. Mr. Leeds puts it in a 
rather different way. He suggests that 
it represents a conflict over the ques- 
tion of preventing invasion, or rather 
of two sorts of invasions. One is the 
invasion of France; the other the in- 
vasion of individual freedom. Mr. 
Leeds implies that, under the Repub- 
lic, individual freedom has been de- 
lusive and the invasion of France 
both real and recurrent, and that the 
only salvation lies, if not in a return 
to the monarchy, at least in a restora- 
tion of the basic principles of the 
3ourdon kings. 
In this he is quite clearly a follower 


of Maurras, that royalist who is quite 
prepared to dispense with royalty. He 
builds on an interpretation of history 
which is an odd mixture of a variety 
of fantasies, from a belief in the re- 
sponsibility of the Freemasons for the 
Revolution to a conviction that the 
French kings were sparing of the lives 
of men. He can assert quite solemnly 
that Tom Paine was a paid agent of 
England, or that “with Princes ex- 
perience was passed from father to 
son without disturbing the orderly 
process of government.” But it is not 
enough to laugh such statements off as 
wildly untrue, for they have been 
made the basis for a political creed 
which is now victorious in France. 
That creed believes in order at the 
expense of freedom. It points to the 
union of Church and King as the 
secret of the mythical prosperity and 
stability which the French were sup- 
posed to have enjoyed under the 
Bourbons although these blessings 
are hard to discover in the actual his- 
tory of the Bourbon monarchy. It 


The Greater Caroline 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


CAROLINE OF ANSBACH, by R. L. 
Arkell. Oxford. $3.75. 


BRITAIN under the Stuart-Guelph 

regime which began in 1713 with 
the accession of George I, King of 
Hanover, has known two Queen 
Carolines. The more famous, the 
pathetic demi-rep Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, consort of George IV, is only by 
courtesy termed a Queen, since she 
was never crowned, and had been 
deservedly cast off by her husband be- 
fore he came to the Throne. Similarity 
of name has obscured the memory of 
another Caroline who as consort of 
George II was Queen of England from 
1729 to 1739; as noble and brilliant 
a woman as ever occupied a throne. 

It is singular that the present year 
should have brought forth two biog- 
raphies of her; Peter Quennell’s 
Caroline of England’ and Mrs. 
Arkell’s “Caroline of Ansbach” which 
is the subject of this review. Mr. 
Quennell’s monograph I have not read, 
but it is probably the better of the 
two, because he is a beautiful and dis- 
cerning writer; whereas the literary 
style of Mrs. Arkell is dull and 
mediocre. Her book limps as a nar- 
rative, and her gift of characteriza- 
tion is meagre. But she has been in- 
defatigable in research, and by del- 
ving into the archives of England, 
Hanover, Prussia and Austria has 
brought facts to light which place 
lovers of history in her debt. 

The judgment of posterity on Car- 
oline of Brandenburg-Ansbach (her 
full title) was fixed long ago by 
Thackeray, in a series of lectures “The 
Four Georges” delivered during his 
tour of America in 1855-6. Surely no 
more colorful and fascinating series 
of historical discourses has been heard 





SIXTY UPPER CANADA COLLEGE Prep boys recently discovered that plant- 
ing hundreds of trees in a morning can be exciting. For under the supervision of 
H. A. Richardson and an official from the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests they laid some 1,200 Scotch pines in one morning in a ploughed field 


on the school’s property near Norval, Ont. 


and 95 per cent of the seedlings took root and grew. 
House, the boys make beds, wash dishes. 


Last year they did the same thing, 
Indoors at Norval 
Outdoors, they fish and graft trees. 


—Jay. 





looks to the army as the chief agency 
which will restore that happy situa- 
tion—not necessarily by restoring the 
monarchy, but certainly by limiting 
or suppressing parliament. And the 
significant thing about Mr. Leeds is 
his praise of Daladier, not as a man 
who will save the Republic, but as the 
instrument of the army in inaugurat- 
ing this process of regeneration. To 
that extent he not only foresees but 
welcomes a development which has 
now reached a further stage under the x FN eC 
aegis of Pétain. 

Mr. Leeds has not a great deal of 
light to throw on Pétain. He describes 
him as the ablest soldier that France 
has known since Turenne (he does not 
consider Bonaparte an able soldier) 
but he is a bit vague on the precise 
nature of his military virtues and has 
nothing to say about his military be- 
liefs. Nor has he much to say about 
Laval, who is at the moment even 
more significant than Pétain. Never- 
theless, those who can grasp the full 
implications of this book will realize 
that Pétain and Laval are only pre- 
liminary stages on the road which 
France has begun to travel, and that 
even Flandin and Tardieu do not stand 
at the end. France has only begun 
that descent into Avernus which those 
whose view Mr. Leeds expresses have 
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prepared for her. But France since Banff-Lake Louise 
1789 has always been able to rise again Vancouver-Victoria 


from such depths. She may now be 
prostrate and betrayed, but the fight 
is not over, and will not be over until 
France is herself again. 
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in America, before or since. Among 
the vast throng of characters who 
march across his pages, his highest 
eulogy was reserved for Caroline; and 
in the glow and sincerity of his style, 
her memory has_ been preserved. 

Caroline was a Hohenzollern, born 
in 1683; was early left an orphan, and 
had an unhappy childhood, as a ward 
of the King of Prussia. She was of in- 
dependent mind and at 21 she refused 
to be forced into a marriage with 
Archduke Charles, heir to the Empire 
of Austria. In 1705 she made a love 
match with the dapper and brave little 
Prince George Augustus, son of the 
King of Hanover (afterwards George 
I of England). In 1701 the English 
Parliament decreed that succession to 
Queen Anne should lie with Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover and her descen- 
dants. Sophia was a niece of Charles 
I, (through his sister Elizabeth of 
Bohemia), granddaughter of James I 
and great-granddaughter of Mary 
Queen of Scots. She was very proud 
of her Stuart blood, and hoped that 
she would live long enough to be 
Queen of England; but she passed 
iway in June 1714, two months before 
Anne. Her son, George, thought less 
of the honors awaiting him. The record 
of Britain toward monarchs of the 
Stuart strain was bad. He frankly ex- 
pressed the expectation that a short 
time after he became King, he would 
either be beheaded like Charles I or 
exiled like James II; Britain and its 
multitude of intriguing politicians he 
regarded with contempt 
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OXFORD PERIODICAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
Vol. 4—April to 15 June 1940 


The tremendous events of thse 
weeks are simply and clearly de- 
scribed; Professor Edgar McInnis is 
perhaps at his best in this latest 
volume of his History. Four maps. 
This number contains 80 pp. 


Price 25c Each Volume 
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WAR FOR POWER 
AND POWER FOR 
PEACE 


By LIONEL M. GELBER No. C6 
This is a war for power — for the 
power needed to maintain a lasting 
peace among free peoples. The 
much- maligned British policy of 
“balance of power’ is heartily de- 
fended. The author answers Colonel 
Lindbergh's criticisms and discusses 
recent iceas of ‘Federal Union’’ 


NORTH AMERICA 


A CANADIAN VIEW 
By REGINALD G. TROTTER No. C7 
An interpretation of attitudes and 
policies in Canada and the United 
States. A candid statement of what 
the American attitude really is and 
a call to Canadians to face the 
realities of their situation 
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At THE Hanoverian court prior to 

the death of Anne the only per- 
son who looked forward to a career in 
London was Caroline. She was a blue 
stocking, deeply read in the British 
philosophers like Bacon and Locke 
and one of the lures England held out 
to her was the opportunity of meeting 
Newton. She knew she would one day 
be Queen of England when she mar- 
ried George Augustus, and made her 
husband learn English. 

When George I was crowned he was 
crowned alone. He had long since 
banished his wife for infidelity. His 
daughter-in-law naturally became his 
hostess, so that from the outset of his 
reign she fulfilled the social obliga- 
tions of a Queen, though her husband 
did not come to the Throne until 1727. 
Eager for power she formed an al- 
liance with Sir Robert Walpole, ablest 
of British politicians, and because her 
husband was indifferent to affairs of 
state she and Walpole ruled England 
together until her death in 1737. In 
all things her ideas were enlightened 
and tolerant. The fact that she was 
instrumental in retaining Walpole in 
office when her husband wished to 
thrust him out has always. been 
known, but it is probable that not even 
Thackeray who eulogized Walpole’s 
statesmanship was aware of the close 
partnership revealed by Mrs. Arkell, 
which made Caroline for years, to all 
intents and purposes, deputy Prime 
Minister. 

Her intellectual enthusiasm led her 
to seek the society of writers like 
Pope and Swift even when they re- 
buffed her. She loved to visit artists 
in their studios and art collections. 
She it was who discovered in an old 
chest of drawers, where they had long 
remained forgotten, the magnificent 
collection of original drawings by 
Leonardo da Vinci and Hans Holbein, 
now at Windsor Castle. Her husband 
was stingy and her means limited but 
she lavished all the cash she could 
muster on hospitals, and _ indigent 
writers. She was a pioneer in efforts 
to meet the plague of smallpox which 
destroyed her beauty in her early 
twenties, and caused the death of sev- 
eral relatives. She was a wise and 
loving wife to George II despite his 
countless infidelities. On her death 
bed it was revealed that she had been 
in constant pain from an intestinal 
malady for many years, pain borne 
with incredible fortitude and cheer- 
fulness. Well might he say at her 
bier, “No other woman was fit to 
buckle her shoe.” Take her for all in 
all, England has never known a nobler 


Queen 


By L. 






This aaa aoe the essential 
background to news from India 
Discusses the grave defence prob- 
lems of the country. Hindu and 
Moslem differences in culture and 
aspirations, and the progress to- 
wards Dominion Status. A clear 
view of the British in India. 


WAS GERMANY 
DEFEATED IN 1918? 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS No. 30 


Yes!—and this pamphlet shows 
exactly how, where and by whom. 
The long-awaited answer to the 
German claim about a “stab in the 
back”’ 

This pamphlet will be ready 
about July 22nd. 
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There is welcome comfort in 
Murine. It thoroughly b’.c 
geaotly removes dust particles. 
leaves the delicate membranes 
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with each bottle. 
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Lavery 's 


BY JAMES WILLOUGHBY 


THE LIFE OF A PAINTER, by Sir John 
Lavery. McClelland & Stewart. $5. 


THIS volume though by no means 

the best autobiography that has 
been written by a celebrated English 
painter, is broader in interest than 
the rest because no other British 
painter has been mixed up in politics 
in the same degree. None so far as 
one knows, has enjoyed so extensive 
an acquaintanceship among_ public 
men. Even at that, Sir John con- 
fesses that his head has been in his 
paint pots for the most part, and his 
politics in his wife’s name so to 
speak. 

It is clear that no man could be 
the devoted spouse of such a woman 
as the late Lady Lavery, an ardent 
and restless woman, eager to play 
an active part in public affairs, with- 
out getting into politics. The branch 
in which she chose to enmesh her- 
self was Irish politics in the days of 
“the trouble’ following the last 
World War. Readers learn with sur- 
prise that it was by a very narrow 
chance that, after the Irish Free 
State was established, Lady Lavery 
failed to become Vice Reine at Dub- 
lin with Sir John as an obedient ap- 
pendage in the role of Vice Roy. He 
himself feels that he would have cut 
a rather ridiculous figure in compari- 
son with the man actually appointed 
—the late Timothy Healy. That does 
not seem to have worried Lady 
Lavery, who felt herself born to be 
chatelaine of Dublin Castle; ang she 
would have gotten her way but for 
the assassination of two of her closest 
friends, Michael Collins and Kevin 
O’Higgins. Lady Lavery was a beau- 
tiful Chicago girl of Irish descent, 
born Hazel Martyn, and seems to 
have been much of the same type as 
Lady Astor. Her conquest of London 
society seems to have been easy, and 
her attachment to her husband, 
though he was 20 years her senior, 
seems to have been profound. But 
she was not content with the artistic 
Bohemia that he loved, nor even 
with the ordinary diversions of a 
beautiful London hostess. She wished 
to mould the destinies of others; so 
(over 20 years ago) she dragged 
Lavery neck and crop into the Sinn 
Fein movement. At the time he was 
over 60 and had almost forgotten that 
he was an Irishman born in Belfast 
of Catholic parents. Obviously it was 
with a sigh of relief having escaped 
Vice Regal responsibilities, he set 
himself to work to paint as gifts to 
Irish art galleries over eighty mag- 
nificent portraits of men who played 
a part in the history of modern 
Ireland. 

Sir John is now 84 years old, and 
a certain sketchiness and lack of con- 
tinuity in his narrative may be at- 
tributed to his advanced years. He 
became an orphan as a very little 
boy, and was reared in extreme pov- 
erty in the slums of Glasgow. His 
juvenile sufferings, worse than those 
of little David Copperfield, are told 
genially without self-pity. But one 
would like to learn more of the steps 
by which he rose to be a painter of 
celebrity before he was 30. He some- 
how got to Paris and was influenced 
by the brilliant Bastien Lepage. For 
five years during his twenties he won 
widespread success in Germany. 
Later he was associated with the once 
celebrated Glasgow School of 
Painters, and his account of its most 
original genius, Crawhall, is fascin- 
ating. He spent much time in Mor- 
occo as the friend and companion of 
that romantic being R. B. Cunning- 
ham-Graham. He was associated with 
Whistler in the International Society 
of Painters. The most famous and 
one of the most talented of his pup- 
ils (had he stuck to painting) was the 
present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. In London he became a re- 
nowned delineator of beautiful wo- 
men, including Cora Brown-Potter 
and Anna Pavlowa. His marriage in 
middle age translated him from his 
old surroundings to London society, 
but it does not blind him to the fact 
that he was a child of the poor, who 
had been miraculously fortunate. 
The book bristles with intimate side- 
lights on celebrities; and an invalu- 
able feature is a chronological set 
of 60 reproductions of his best works 
showing his artistic progress from 
1876 to 1939—when, at 83, he was 
painting with as sure a touch as ever 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 

TI" SEEMS to us that in real lite 

more prostitutes are murdered 
than women of any other class. It 
might therefore be supposed that 
authors of detective stories would pre- 
sent them as familiar victims. As a 
matter of fact, they do not. If there 
is a murdered prostitute, as there 
was for instance in “The Canary Mur- 
der Case,” she is credited with un- 
usual glamor, and is a siren whose 
voice is heard by people of wealth 
and position. But in “Lonely Mag- 
dalen” by Henry Wade (Macmiilan's, 
$2.75) we find an ordinary street 
walker done to death by an ordinary 
thug. It is true that she was born 
to wealth and position, but this fact 
had nothing to do with her death, 
though it has something to do with 
the story. Mr. Wade has handled 
his material admirably and presents 
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BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this 
issue, if not available at your 
bookseller’s, may be _ pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 
“Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice’, 73 Richmond St. W., 


Memoirs 


us with a first class picture of Scot- 
land Yard at work to find a murderer 
who, but for a single blunder would 
have got free. It is the best story of 
the kind we have read in a long time. 
In addition it has the most artistic 
dust jacket we have seen in years.... 
Also first class and with an original 
twist is “My Own Murderer” by Rich- 
ard Hull (Collins, $2). There is a 
pleasant vein of irony running 
through it and little demand is made 
upon the credulity of readers... ‘Our 
First Murder” by Torrey Chanslor 
(Frederick A. Stokes, $2.25) starts out 
with a nonsensical idea and turns out 
to be a nonsensical book. A private 
detective dies leaving his practise to 
a couple of elderly spinster sisters 
whose snooping tendencies solve a 
New York slaying. Their name is 
Beagle and they refer to each other 
as “sister.” Now and then it occurred 
to us that the author might be quietly 
amusing herself, as when, for instance, 
we read that a man had burned off 
his distinctive finger tips “for his own 
ends,” and that a person on his high 
horse was apt to stumble into a mare’s 
nest. We found ourself several times 
peering intently over our spectacles at 
the author and wondering just what 
she was up to... “Death on the Boat 


Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 





Train” (Coilins, $2) is just the typ- 
ical dull and painstaking performance 
we have learned to expect from John 
Rhode. If you liked any of his dozen 
or more books which feature Prof. 
Priestley, the scientist with a gift 
for solving crimes that baffle Scotland 
Yard, you will like this one too... 
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Tax on High Incomes 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
AS A NEW reader of your paper 
4a i . 
who has found very much enjoy- 
ment in the reading of the various 
articles on your Front Page, I was 
surprised to read the article under the 
heading of “Confiscatory Taxes’, in 
which the writer tries rather vainly 
to prove that it is folly to tax to the 










limit the class of people in the higher 
salary brackets. The argument which 
is used by the author is the one that 
tries to show that these people will 
lose their initiative, if the hope for 
gain is taken away from them. 

This hope for gain is in my opinion 
one of the faults of democracy, as 
it is practised today in Canada, and 
is most certainly one of the reasons 
for the British Empire being in its 
present dilemma of unpreparedness. 
The war of 1914 to 1918 found us in 
exactly the same _ condition. The 
German nation, its military machine, 
its powerful air force, were most 
certainly not built on a system which 
allows favored individuals to amass 
great fortunes while less fortunate 
fellow countrymen are denied the 
right to even work. 

Today we are a nation at war with 
two of the most powerful and despotic 
countries the world has ever had to 
deal with. Our Canadian Army, com- 
posed of some of the finest youth in 
our country, are giving their services 
for $1.10 per day, in other words 
giving everything they have, even to 
life itself, for the cause, and in your 
paper we have a writer actually tak- 
ing up the cudgels for the $100,000 
a year man, or at least trying to tell 
the Government that it shouldn’t in 
the best interests of humanity take 
away all the money a man earns over 
$60,000 per year. 

I cannot for the life of me see 
why the limiting of a man’s income 
to this amount should limit the use 
he will make of his brains for the 
good of the community or of his 
fellow man. Few of the great 
benefactors of the human race were 
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ever very wealthy men, unless you 
wish to place in this category some 
of the heads of financial and indus- 
trial organizations, who used what- 
ever brains and initiative they had to 
form monopolies and trusts, and in 
so doing created for themselves in- 
comes far in excess of $60,000 per 
annum. 


WILLIAM CARR. 


Editor’s note: Incomes in excess of 
$100,000 a year are seldom, in Canada, 
the result of services rendered for 
fees or salary. When they are, it is 
quite probable that no great harm 
would be done by taking the whole 
of the excess by way of taxation. But 
such incomes are really in almost all 
cases the result of dividends or in- 
terest payments for the use of capital. 
Capital can be used in various ways. 
It can be lent on gilt-edged security 
at 2% or 3 per cent., or it can be ad- 
ventured in enterprises which, if well 
managed and successful, may yield 
10 or 15 per cent., but may also cause 
the loss of much or all of the capital. 
It is possible to argue that an indi- 
vidual should not have as much as 
two million dollars, but that is not 
Mr. Carr’s claim. If an individual has 
two million dollars, we can see no 
reason for arguing that he must not 
be allowed to make more than 5 per 
cent. on it, because the result will 
simply be to prevent him from using 
his two millions in anything except 
low-yield, high-security investments. 
In our opinion, it is necessary for the 
economic health of the community 
that some people should take risks 
with their capital; we believe that the 
lack of incentive to take risks, which 
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results from the certainty of exces- 
sive taxation if the venture succeeds, 
is one of the main reasons for the 
wide extent and long continuance of 
unemployment. 


ee 
TARE FLIGHT 
(TAKE flight from the _ seething 
waves 


2ound the murdered ships; 

From the roads whose dust is laid 

3y a scarlet rain. 

My ears are weary of the cries of 
children 

Lost in dark cities; 

And the evil thing that dwells within 
me 

Has eaten my soul. 


Give me wings to the cold heaven, 
I see no evil 
There is no pain or fear there 


The sun is an empty lamp 
WOULD take flight. 
There is no calm in stillness 
No rest ir sleep, 
And death is a hot wind blowing 
among the stars 
Give me no wings, 


3ut bind my hands to the oar 


Let me stand with my brothers on 





the bloody road, 
And fill my arms with the thin forms 
of starve ngs 
Here in the midst of the fight 
There shall be peace, 
And from my wingless body 


Immortality 
ROBIN BREACH 






















































loss of overseas markets. 
make will aid Canada.. 


lobster to your family at least once a week. Make 


a point of buying one or more cans of Canadian 


2 cups lobster (cooked or canned 


make up this amount), 2! 


spoons lemon juice, 1!4 teaspoons 


One large can lobster, 


mayonn 


OF CA 


Your purchases will 


You can enjoy this delicious food . . 


LOBSTER IN ASPIC 


14 cup cold water, 4 tablespoons sugar, 12 
almonds, 1 cup lobster liquid (add water if necessary to 


tablespoons gelatin, 


cold water for five minutes, add su 
and boiling water. Cool, add lobster liquid, diced lobster 
and chopped almonds. Add coloring if desired. Place in 
mould previously rinsed in cold water. 


LOBSTER COCKTAIL 


1 pe ey : 2 hI 

L4 cup chili sauce, 3 tablespoons 
aise, 
' eee 
sliced celery, lettuce hearts. 
Shred lobster, beat 
and mayonnaise until thor- 
oughly combined. Add celery 
dded fish. Chill thor- 
oughly and serve on crisp let- 


and shre 


tuce hear 


CONSIDER 
THE MANY MENU 
POSSIBILITIES 


CANNED 
LOBSTER 


@ For refreshing salads, tasty snacks, or a deli- 
cious summer-time meal, there is nothing half as 


good as Canadian Canned Lol 


ster. 


. and your 


purchases will help to solve the serious problem 
facing the Canadian lobster industry due to the 
Each purchase you 
. it is a real opportunity 
for you to do something more to overcome the 
difficulties created by the war. 

New, lower prices have been arranged, so that 


every family can afford lobster. Plan now to serve 


Canned Lobster on every shopping trip. By doing 
so, you will be helping in this wartime emergency. 
If every woman will buy at least one can of 
Canadian Lobster now, a great step will have 
been taken to aid this basic Canadian industry 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA 
Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister 


? } ] rater 
«- Cups DOLlInNg water, 





2 cup blanched 


tabie- 


salt. Soak gelatin in 






gar, salt, lemon jui 


4 cup thinly 


chili sauce 


ts in cocktail glasses. 





NADIAN 


aid Canada's lobster 


fishermen to meet the emergency they face 
due'to the loss of overseas markets. 


PUT CANNED LOESTER.ON YOUR SHOPPING LIST 
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From the Heart 
of Britain... 


Three generations ago a man watched a 
Tobacco being made, in Carreras’ shop 
in Regent St., London. The man was the 
Earl of Craven; the Tobacco— Craven 
Mixture . . . destined to become famous 
across the World. Every city, every port ot 
call on the Five Continents and the Seven 
Seas knows that famed old Craven tin. 


Why has Craven Mixture grown and 
prospered? .. . simply because it is so 
good... Craven itself will tell all that 
we have left unsaid about the smooth- 
ness, the flavour and the character of 
this fine old Craven blend. 


IN 
AIRTIGHT 
TINS 
2-0z. 55c. 
4-oz. $1.10 


te “ARCADIA” immortalised ; M 
\ \ t¢ 

CRAVEN CURLY CUT TOBACCO 

another great favourite with discriminating 


pipe-smokers. 2-oz. tin 55¢. 4-0z. tin $1.10 


MAbE BY CARRERAS LTD 
15O YEARS 


(Estp. 1788) LONDON 
REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


The Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec 


Enquiries to 


Confederation 


Life 


Association 
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THE LONDON LETTER 
A Red Light Is A Red Light 





London, June 24th, 1940 


BY PG’. 


REP lights are now being issued to 


erally means that it would be a good 


all sentries posted along fhe roads 
at night, whether they belong to the 
regular forces or the Land Defence 
Volunteers. It was about time. Those 
lads are apt to be 


idea to stop. 
People who expect the present war 
to lead to all sorts of social changes 


. in this country—some hopefully and 
quick on the trig- : 


ger—especially the L.D.V.’S. A mid- Some 1 bleak pa ee finding 
dle-aged patriot, who has been kept support for their arguments in the 
out of his bed for three or four hours changed conditions in Z good many 
in the middle of the night, is quite of the public schools. Certainly 
often in a mood to shoot first and things are not what they WEE ae 
argue afterwards——with the coroner, those ancient nurseries of the class 
perhaps. There have been quite a  SP!TIt. 
few inquests. There is Cheltenham College, for 
The other day I was talking to a instance, where the boys are now 
retired colonel, a staff officer in expected to make their own beds and 
the Kaiser’s War, who has been dug Clean their own shoes and wait on 
out and given command of an L.D.V. themselves at table. This may not 
area outside London. I asked him how sound very revolutionary, but it is. 
he was getting on with his new com- The average ‘public school” boy has 
mand. almost everything done for him 


“Top hole! They’re a grand lot of and well he might, seeing the fees 
fellows, keen as mustard—a bit too his parents are expected to pay. Thus 
perhaps. The only thing that he acquires the pleasant con- 
bothers me is whether I shall be able’ viction that it is his lot in life to be 


keen, soon 





MORE EVACUEES. Even the sheep are being moved to safer places. (See 
“London Letter’). 
to get then y trained before waited on hand and foot. 
they shoot me.” The new system at Cheltenham 
And then he xplained. It seems should do a great deal to modify this 
that | makes a habit of driving idea. Instead of eating in separate 
1round ght to tl lifferent posts ‘“houses,”’ as is the custom at most 
n his area in a small, swift, two- public schools, the boys now have their 


meals in a large central dining-hall. 








S ‘ \ The food and the table equipment of 
to all his men. But the other night plates and cutlery are run in on trol- 
vhile he was doing fifty or so along leys, and the young hopefuls are ex- 
1 nice st yht stretch, a sentry step- pected to attend to all the business 

i out from the hedge, where he of laying table, and serving, and clear- 
hadn expected any sentry to be, ing away. So far they are being let 


} 


challenge and levelled his 
as his colonel was about 
him. There was no chance 
I up in less than fifty or sixty 

yards, and by that time... 
‘What did you do?” I asked What do their parents think of it? 
“Accelerated like mad. He missed We have not been told, but I have a 
me. Then I went back and gave him notion that a good many of them will 
for his bad shooting.” think it an excellent plan 


off the job of washing up 
occasional 


though an 
spell of that wouldn’t do 
them any particular harm. But per- 
haps even revolutions shouldn’t be 
too revolutionary. 









especially 








he moral apparently is not to go as the resultant economies have en- 
iring along the roads at night at abled Cheltenham to reduce its fees. 
about sixty en if you do happen to And that is a very, very serious con- 
4 onel making his is. But sideration nowadays. 
lit 1 few people have been shot In fact, if is suggested that other 
ho were travelling at a moderate public schools may find it necessary 


Even Eton boys may 
going about with the 
greasem across the waistcoat that 
comes from the carrying of trays. 


ice, and who merely failed to hear to follow suit. 
| he new yet be seen 
fter all, 


it gen- 








LONDON CHILDREN MOVE WEST 
London to South East England are now being moved to safer places in the West 
Here is one evacuee talking to her engine driver. 


Thousands of children moved from 


Then we shall know that the social 
revolution is really upon us. 

It was inevitable, 1 suppose, that in 
this war, as in the last, tens of thous- 
ands of acres of lovely turf should be 
ploughed up. It is a sad but necessary 
step in the national campaign for the 


production of more food. Private 
parks, golf courses, cricket fields, 


race courses, any or all of them may 
now be requisitioned—and probably 
will be. Special powers for the pur- 
have recently been conferred 
on the Minister of Agriculture. 

No one can very well complain of 
the exercise of such powers—so long 
as they are exercised with discrimina- 


pose 


tion. All the food that can be grown, 
is the very necessary order of the 


day. But there is plenty of land, 
especially in seaside or moorland dis- 
tricts, that can produce the most 
beautiful turf in the world, but is 
almost useless for any other purpose 
than the grazing of a few sheep, or the 
feeble-minded meanderings of a few 
elderly golfers. To plough it up would 
be sheer waste. 

Now even the sheep are being evac- 
uated from along the south- 
east coast, just as the children already 
have been. I watched them the other 
day on Romney Marsh, from which 
hundreds of thousands are being tak- 
en away into the interior—mostly in 
triple-decked lorries. It was a sad mi- 
gration to see, for most of the sheep 
now have their lambs with them. 

There was a tremendous amount of 
baa-ing and confusion, as the lambs 
darted wildly about looking for their 
mothers. 
en, for, if there is one thing a sheep 
really does know, it is its own lamb 

and it won’t be happy with any 
other. But finally they were all bun- 
dled and shoved into the lorries for 
their long journey. 


areas 


THIS EVACUEE 


acumen. 
must 
ancestors, or 


possess a 


with which 
genealogical 


College of Arms com 

There is one ancient English insti- 
tution for which I have always felt 
a sort of bewildered admiration. And 
that is the College of Arms. So far 
as I can make out, you have only io 
order a set of ancestors from those 
distinguished 
will be very 


Sherlock Holmes 


instance. He is, 


genealogists, and you 
unlucky indeed if they 
can’t provide you with a complete 
outfit, all neatly arranged on the 
branches of a family tree. It seems 
to be only a question of how far you 
would like to go back. 

Not for a moment 


motor-cars. Fo1 


made man 


certainly not 





Every care was being tak- this but the exercise of an 


a little boy mending punc- 
tures in a bicycle-shop for five shill- 
ings a week, who grows up to make 
so many millions that he has to give 
them away with both hands, and who Not all of us would take such risks. 





IS WELL-LOADED for the new adventure that lies ahead 
of him. 


extra- Now it seems that Lord Nuffield is 


ordinary degree of historical skill and the descendant of one William Mor- 
Even the 
full complement of 
well, 
wouldn’t be here! 
of the College of Arms to find them 
out. The amazing thing is the suc- 
they do it. 
sleuths are 
solving problems that would have sent 
back to his violin 
and a shot in the arm. 

Take the case of Lord Nuffield, for 
of course, William 
Morris, the famous manufacturer of 
many years now he 
has been held up to aspiring British 
youth as the very 


humblest of us 


rice, who held land in Hook Norton, 
Oxfordshire, so long ago as 1278! If 
you want to go back—well, this is cer- 
tainly going back! Even Lord Nuf- 
field himself must have been a little 
astonished to discover how far the 
line of his family can be traced. But 
the latest volume of “The Complete 
Peerage” says that it is so, and who 
should question the decisions of any- 
thing so large, learned, and expensive? 
Talking of expenses, Lord Nuffield 
recently donated £38,000 to the con- 
tinuance of this monumental work. 
After all, genealogists must live. 

In all this, I do not know whether 
admire more the skill and per- 
sistence of the pedigree-chasers, or 
the courage of Lord Nuffield in con- 
senting to have his ancestors hunted 
back through the mists of time. 


dash it all, we 
It is the business 


These 
constantly 


model of a self- to 


for more than a moment—would I finally tops off his success with a_ It seerns safer to let sleeping ancestors 
suggest that there is anything in all title! Inspiring, eh? lie. 









Select your plumbing and heating equipment only 


after the utmost consideration. From it you ex- 


pect comfort, convenience, warmth and_ bathing 
luxury 


To help you we have prepared a 24-page illus- 
trated booklet, ‘Planning Your Plumbing Wisely”. 
Here you will find many interesting suggestions for 
all the bathrooms of the house. 
copy. 


Write for your 


Some are simple rooms of moderate cost 


others are more luxurious for the “Master” 
room, family bathrooms or guest rooms. 


while 
bath- 


“Standard” Matched Bathroom Suites are matched 
as to size, color and design so that the effect is as 
pleasing and harmonious as a living room that has 


been “well done’. 


To further ensure your comfort and health 
throughout the long heating season an adequate 
well-balanced heating system is essential. Such a 
system may be selected by your Architect or Heat- 
ing Engineer from the various units of “Dominion” 
Heating equipment which includes DoRaD and 
Arco boilers for coal or oil and Corto radiators in 


all sizes. 


5 
“Ctandard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES ’ 


Dem! NION 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 4 





« if you are planning modernization of your 
present home and financing is a problem 
your contractor can arrange for installation 
on the convenient terms of the Government 
Home Improvement Plan, through our affi- 
liated company, Heating and Plumbing 


Finance, Limited. 





Standard S anitary 
DOMINION RADIATOR 
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Toronto . 
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Co-Ordination of Financial and Economic Policies 


BY DONALD FIELDS 


T HAS been said that high taxation 

checks industrial expansion at a 
time when there are still some hun- 
dred thousand people unemployed in 
Canada. And the conclusion has been 
drawn that low taxation and a high 
volume of borrowing would obviate 
this danger. 

Clear and precise as statement and 
conclusion are, they challenge a host 
of thoughts. It is beyond dispute that 
high taxes react on unemployment 
like oil on fire, in peacetime. Govern- 
ments have therefore frequently low- 
ered taxation in depressions. The ob- 
vious corollary to this policy is to 
increase taxes when booms approach 
their peak. For the continuation of 
expansion is then physically impos- 
sible, and other consequences ensue, 
foremost among them inflation. But 
the dangers of an uncontrolled boom 
have normally led to a crisis before 
governments became wise to them. 
And measures to stop ‘“over-expan- 
sion” by means of taxation were nor- 
mally inaugurated when economic 
activity was already on the down- 
grade. Naturally they accentuated the 
crisis and aggravated the depression. 

In a manner of speaking Canada is 
still in a depression; that is if we look 
at the number of unemployed. Let us 
see, then, what low or high taxation 
would do to this state of affairs. 
Right at the beginning we are faced 
with a fact which makes the enquiry 
less accurate than it could be, with- 
out, however, detracting from the 
validity of its result. 

There is hardly a country in the 
world today where governments have 
been far-sighted enough to establish 
a statistical service which ascertains 
the relation between national income 
and savings. We know, for instance, 
how many corsets are being manu- 
factured, but we do not know how 
much of our national income we add 
every year to our national wealth, 
and how much of it, conversely, we 
consume. It is not necessary to stress 
the vital importance of this know- 
ledge when everyone knows that it 
is closely bound up with the question 
of how much we can devote to our 
war effort, and how far we can low- 
er the standard of living by curtailing 
consumption. 


National Income 


Let us guess that last year we saved 
ten per cent. of our national income. 
If this figure is wrong, it is probably 
on the low side. By comparison, in 
England the proportion is about seven 
per cent., in the United States twenty 
per cent. The discrepancy is brought 
about by different taxation policies 
and scales. It explains more than 
any other single contributing cause 
the well-nigh chaotic state of Amer- 
ican conditions. This by the way, al- 
though naturally, it touches upon the 
roots of economic affairs. But we have 
no time now to learn rudiments, 

Let us also be clear on the point 
that the figures do not include main- 
tenance and repair costs. If we eat a 
loaf of bread, we consume not only 
the bread, but also the value by which 
the oven deteriorated which baked 
the bread; and the value by which the 
railway cars, the motor trucks, the 
ships, deteriorated which took the 
wheat to the mill, the flour to the 
baker, and so on. If, by continuous 
spending of money on maintenance 
and repair, these machines, tools, im- 
plements were kept in a permanent 
state of undiminished efficiency, we 
simply consumed, together with the 
bread, the pro-rata share of all those 
maintenance and repair charges. 

Last year our national income was 
about four billion dollars, which means 
that we added about $400 millions to 
our wealth. This addition, of course, 
took the form of factories, machines, 
farm implements, etc. This year, Col. 
Ralston estimated our income will in- 
crease by $700 millions. With in- 
creased income the rate of saving 
normally goes up. Thus we may save 
$500 millions this year and_ should 
have $600 millions more than last 
vear available for consumption, if we 
wanted to consume it. But, of course, 
we do not want to consume it. 


Carrying On 


The following question obtrudes it- 
self here. Last year we managed to 
get along with an income of four 
billion dollars. Although some of us 
did not live too well, why can we not 
go on in the present emergency as 
we did last year? Why can we not 
even stop increasing our wealth, and 
devote the whole $700 millions to war 
purposes? 

The increase in income consists not 
only of goods, but also of services, 
Take a country which produces noth- 
ing but wheat, and imports everything 
else. If the wheat crop sells at a 
billion dollars f.o.b., the national in- 
come of the country would be much 
larger than that amount. For there 
are railways in the country, power 
stations, theatres, hotels, and so on 
Those who are engaged in those ac 
tivities are also producers; however, 
they do not produce goods, but serv- 
ices. 





Low taxation and a high volume of borrowing would be the policy 
appropriate to Canada’s present economic state—in normal times, 


it is contended here. 


But, “commendable as this may be finan- 


cially, it is not possible economically” under the circumstances. 


High taxation ensures the necessary shift of income from consump- 
tion to saving. Rising prices work to the same effect. Therefore, 
unless we adopt far-reaching controls, it is essential that prices 


rise to a certain extent. 


But governments have frequently allowed prices to rise so high 
that one day their revenue plus loans no longer covered the 
bills they had to pay their industries for munitions of war. The 


printing press provided the solution. 


Control of the essential 


raw materials is the only way to avoid that quandary in a pre- 
sumably long war. 





Insofar as these services—for in- 
stance transportation are directly 
connected with the wheat crop, they 
receive their remuneration out of the 
proceeds of the wheat crop. The crop 
may be worth $900 millions at the 
farms, and $1,000 millions at the ports. 
Thus the selling price of $1,000 mil- 
lions f.o.b. includes $100 millions for 
transport services. Insofar as trans- 
port services cater to pleasure, their 
remuneration comes out of the whole 
$1,000 million dollars. So does the 
remuneration of doctors, lawyers, pic- 
ture house operators, and so on. If we 
add all these incomes up, and add 
their total to the $1,000 millions 
of the wheat growers and operators, 
we arrive at the national income. It 
is, of course, as we said, much larger 
than $1,000 millions. 


Services and Goods 


We do not know how much of the 
anticipated increase of our national 
income this year will consist of serv- 
ices, how much of goods. But also the 
increase in goods does not entirely 
consist of munitions of war. Thus a 
large proportion of the $700 millions 
does not automatically aid our war 
effort, whether we have low taxes or 
high taxes. 

With this we have answered one 
part of our question. A policy of low 
taxes is one of the measures which 
are necessary to pave the way out 
of depression. It is a wise policy—in 
normal times. It helps to expand the 
volume of production. But in normal 
times governments do not care what 
is produced, as long as plenty is pro- 
duced, and as many people as possible 
are employed. Moreover, if govern- 
ments want to aid expansion, and to 
this end lower taxes, this does not 
yet mean that expansion sets in im- 
mediately taxes are lowered. There 
are many other things involved. 

At present we cannot afford to wait 
until normal, automatic reactions oc- 


cur. Nor can we afford to let ex- 
pansion, if and when it comes, take 
its course without making sure of the 
course. 


Expansion Now 


Why should expansion come now? 
Why do we expect a large increase in 
our national income this year? Simp- 
ly because the government is placing 
huge munition orders with private 
industry. It is true, these orders could 
be financed in two ways; by taxation 
and by borrowing. But there is not 
only the question of finance. These 
orders in themselves mean an increase 
in our national income. However, this 
increase is not confined to the mere 


value of the orders. Workers who 
have hitherto been on relief, re- 
ceive higher incomes. Profits rise. 


All this makes for an expansion in 
the demand for consumption goods. 
And if we did not tax away a large 
part of this new purchasing power, 
we should have very undesirable eco- 
nomic consequences, apart from the 
financial aspect of the problem. 

Before we discuss this financial as- 
pect in general, let us consider the 
reverse policy, namely high taxes. In 
normal times, as we have seen, high 
taxes would perpetuate depression. 
But these are not normal times, and 
the huge government orders provide 
a stimulus which is not usually there 
in a depression. If there is a certain 
number of unemployed, and the gov- 
ernment places orders whose execu- 
tion requires a mumber of men at 
least equal to the number of unem- 
ployed, then unemployment will dis- 
appear, no matter whether taxes are 
high or low. There is only one possi- 
bility of unemployment not disappear- 
ing under such circumstances; it is 
that big business fights the govern- 
ment because of its taxation or other 
policies. 

Of course, this is not happening 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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WHAT'S IT TO BE: BEEF OR MILK? 


ur Progress Towards Socialism 


BY WILLIAM WESTON 


UNDER the pressure of war, Canada 
is being hurled forward into a 
new scheme of life. It will probably 
be of a broadly socialistic character, 
but it will not necessarily fulfill any 
of the particular dreams of the past. 
Changed circumstances have a habit 
of upsetting our calculations, and of 
displacing objectives. And we can be 
sure that the circumstances of future 
life will be changed, first of all inter- 
nationally, and in the second place in 
respect to those phases of individual 
life which depend upon international 
influences. 

Some avenues of trade and com- 
merce which were open to us in the 
past are likely to be closed. Others 
may or may not be opened to take 
their place. Germany may dominate 
Europe and Africa, with no shadow 
on its swastika except that of the 
hammer and sickle. The rising sun 
of Japan may have advanced nearer 
to its zenith. The wings of France 
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Reason for Confidence 


Bee waging of war to end in victory calls for more 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


food there, and with this year’s crops greatly reduced 


than raising an army, building planes and accept- 
ance of heavy taxation. It also requires confidence 
in your cause. The Germans have a tremendous 
advantage over us, in that they believe in what they 
are doing and in the inevitability of their final victory. 
We, unfortunately, do not have similar confidence in 
ourselves. Most seem to believe only that we shall 


put up a good fight, and that maybe the final settle- 

ment will not be too adverse. 
That, obviously, is not the right 

victory. 


psychology for 
Luckily, it’s not Britain’s attitude, and no 
doubt it’s only ours because we 
read and listen to so much 
American pessimism. The 
Americans, bewitched by the 
spectacle of Hitler successes to 
date, appear to take British 
defeat in the “Battle of 
Britain” for granted. Actually, 
there is no real basis for such an assumption. 

Outstanding facts are that the British Navy still 
commands the seas and, with the French fleet dis- 
posed of, appears unlikely to lose that command; 
that the British blockade of Germany and the coun- 
tries now subservient to Germany is creating a 
situation in Europe, notably in respect of food sup- 
plies, which apparently must end in breakdown 
within a few months if not relieved; and that the 
balance of power in the air—the only field in which 
Britain is at a disadvantage—-now seems to be swing- 
ing towards Britain. ‘The British air force may be 
short on numbers but it is superb in quality,” says the 
sober, unprejudiced Whaley-Eaton Service of Wash- 
ington. 





Air Power Increasing 


And this deficiency in numbers is being rapidly 
lessened by the terrific British production drive, to- 
gether with the greater number of planes arriving 
from this continent. If Britain can beat off German 
air attacks now, and survive the injuries they inflict, 
there should be no doubt of her ability to do so later 
on. Granted, the heaviest bombings of Britain are 
possibly still ahead, and some of her plane and 
other factories may be destroyed. But this need be 
in no way decisive if Canada and the rest of the 
Empire and the United States speed their own pro- 
duction and shipment. 

Rapidly looming as a factor to exert perhaps an 
even more decisive influence than airpower is the 
question of Europe's 
Europe faces famine. 


food supplies next winter 


There is already a shortage of 


by the war and by bad weather last spring, the posi- 
tion will soon be critical—if the war continues. 
Because of this, the Germans must make every effort 
to end the war before winter, either by forcing 
Britain to surrender or, failing that, by a negotiated 
peace. It appears that if Britain is able to with- 
stand the blitzkrieg, the trump cards will be in het 
hand. 

To use those cards to the best advantage will call 
for a certain amount of ruthlessness. It happens, 
unfortunately, that to starve Germany she (Britain) 
must also necessarily starve countries which were 
recently her active allies Innocent people must 
suffer. There will be a demand for food relief from 
the United States. But can such relief be permitted 
to pass through the blockade, in view of the fact 
that it would really be 


° 


relief for Germany 


Relations With U.S. 


This situation is a bad one, for political as well as 
humanitarian reasons, as it will no doubt be made 
the basis of a strong German effort to turn American 
sympathy and support away from Britain. Canada 
can do important service in this connection by work- 
ing to present the British case to the 
public. 


American 


Perhaps Germany can successfully invade Britain 
or bomb her into submitting, but it doesn’t look like 
it now. Britain is now fighting the kind of war in 
which she is at her best—-the kind that beat Napoleon 
Right now she is giving quite as good as she gets 
Yet Germany has not only to overcome her, but to 
overcome her soon, or she herself will be lost 

There is reason to think that 
feeling very cheerful about it 
Says Whaley - Eaton: “Germany 
has no 
next 
have 


Germany is not 


great stomach for this 
phase of war. Her 


been very 


losses 
heavy, she has 
neglected some phases of her econ- 
omy in favor of the military, the 
problem of policing most of 
Europe will be very difficult and 
the German people themselves want at least a rest 
period.” 

A point to remember is that victory for the Ger- 
mans is dependent on a physical British defeat 
upon a positive act which Germany may not be able 
to perform, But Britain only has to hold on—at home 
and on the seas. And Britain is great at holding on 
‘Time marches on the side of Britain. 
of time may be the deciding factor 


And the march 





are clipped. The galaxy of little na- 
tions established by the Treaty of 
Versailles has been shattered. 

Britain has assumed the herculean 
task of restoring the few which have 
become her allies, as well as that of 
defending her own territory, and to 
have a chance at all, she is obliged 
to throw everything she has into the 
scale. A loss means the curtailment, 
perhaps even the abandonment, of the 
British Empire. A win should assure 
its preservation, and also give new 
life to peoples who are now in sub- 
jection. 

But recent vears have shown clear- 
lv that the small nations are com- 
pletely at the mercy of the 
armed powers. 


great 
This relation is not 
likely to change. Their future must 
be either vassalage or protection, with 
the real sovereignty transferred to 
one or a group of great powers, or to 
a United States of Europe, or to some 


kind of federation of the world. 


Individual a Puppet 


During the course of this gigantic 


struggle, the individual becomes a 
mere puppet on the stage—-his person 
and his property no longer valued as 
private life and fortune, but merely 


for what they can do in the mass 
Which is being accumulated in the 
hope of turning the scale. The strug- 
gle of centuries for personal freedom 
seems, at this moment, to have 
all for naught; the victory won in 
the part of the world represented by 
France, the British Empire’ and 
America appears to have 


been 


been but a 
fleeting ray of sunshine, in the face 
of the recurring strife 
nd race, and t 
thrive on. this 
dividual 
However we may strive to peer 
into the distance, the glass is clouded 
by the wreckage of the past, and by 
misty 
fail to 
future 
But the foundations for our present 
policy have been clarified, by the very 


petween race 
he despotisms which 


the n- 


sacrifice of 


accumulations 
detinite 


which as vet 


take form for the 


necessity of taking definite action 
And broad principles have been de 
veloped which, while providing no 
guarantee as to the manner of our 
future life, nevertheless set definite 
lines upon which it will tend to be 


Hult 


Liberal Imperialism 
First comes the political 
for which we are fighting That is 
the democratic plan of life, which in 
the individual citizen's 

self - government 


cludes not only 
right to 


some 


through 
electoral system, but also the 
right of a whole nation to determine 
its own independence or allegiance 
Our opponents declare that they a1 


tighting 


makes 


British imperialism, whic! 
tools of its colonies and its 
citizens. But Great Britain, not long 
after the loss of the 


and certainly by the time that Canada 


American colonies 


had established its claim to self-gov 
ernment, decided that it could not 
hope to hold any colony against the 
will of the latter, and there was little 
or no desire on the part of Britain to 
do so in any event. 

There followed a period of British 
reconciliation to the idea of break-up 
of the family 

Che subsequent spontaneous actions 
on the part of the 
minions, in de 


self-governing do 

laring their continu 
loyalty to the British Crown, and i: 
taking the lead in a program of En 


pire trade development 


revived the 











Recalling how the last war up- 
rooted us from the bonds of 
the past, and released a 
powerful socialistic trend, 
we can not avoid the con- 
clusion that this war will 
still further impel us into 
glorifying the state as the 
controller and director of 
our individual lives. There 
is no hope for an immediate 
revival of laissez-faire. 


This is disturbing to the be- 
lievers in liberty, but so 
long as the principle of free- 
dom remains in our political 








creeds, there is hope for 
some measure of it being 
preserved. And in state 
socialism, as in all other 
great movements, there is 
always the possibility of 
some good. 
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A third principle, to which there is 
evident determination to adhere s 
that of socialism Indeed, this is the 
one which, running counter to that of 
ndividualism, had already confounded 
our | policy before the wal 
However great the strain on the 
ie finances on a int of } wa 
there is no suggestion of foregoing t} 
schemes of relief, old age pensions 
nothers’ allowances, et« which wer 
ilready running us into heavy debt 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 


Comprehensive Dishonesty Coverage 


N MOST branches of the insurance BY GEORGE GILBERT 

business there is a constant effort the disappearance or 
being made to afford more compre- of the Great American, said that it money and securities. — 
hensive protection under a single con- was devised to provide utility There are five Insuring Agreements 
tract, so that the business man will ators, insurance companies and similar in the new comprehensive policy, 
not have to acquire a great variety of large organizations, as well as com- covering respectively the following: 
policies in order to obtain the cover- mercial concerns generally, in a single (1) Loss through the dishonesty of 
age needed to meet his individual re- instrument the same broad and diver- the insured’s employees; (2) Loss of 





dition, the policy covers losses due to 


destruction of 


oper- 


quirements. sified insurance protection that has money and securities within defined 
t Designed to provide in the one con- hitherto been obtainable only by the premises, including damage to such 
4; tract complete coverage for commer- relatively small part of the public premises and to equipment; (3) Loss 


cial concerns against losses resulting eligible for Bankers and Brokers of money and securities outside such 
from embezzlement, burglary, forgery, Blanket Bonds premises as well as certain other out- 
fraud, and similar dishonest acts com- side loss and damage; (4) Loss of 
mitted either by employees or persons Five in One securities | from safe deposit boxes; 
not employed by the insured, a new (5) Loss from forgery of outgoing in- 
policy has recently been placed on the Previously, all other buyers of in- struments. 
market across the line. It is known’ surance could get the protection em- It is noted that while the coverages 
as the Comprehensive Dishonesty, Dis- bodied in the new policy (and not quite included in the five insuring agree- 
appearance and Destruction Policy, all of it) only by purchasing five ments provide a little more protection 
1 and was formulated and drafted by separate contracts. In one instru- in the aggregate than that afforded 
' the National Bureau of Casualty and ment the new policy furnishes in- by the separate policies hitherto and 
Surety Underwriters, the Surety As- ernnification for losses due to embez- still obtainable, the chief purpose of 
sociation of America, and the T zlement, burglary, forgery, fraudulent the new comprehensive policy is to 
Rating Bureau. and dishonest acts in general commit- simplify the insured’s problem by giv- 
} In explaining the details of this new ted either by employees of the named ing him in compact form pretty nearly 
policy, Vice-President Edward C. Lunt, insured or by outsiders; and, in ad- protection. That is, the new 
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k ROM their vears of experience in building tires for race track speeds 
comes the sensational new Firestone Champion—a new kind of tire that 


sets up entirely new standards of tire performance 





Everything in this great tire is new and different. New Safety-Lock cords pf 
tread and body have a 27% stronger 
beads are rust-proofed and safety locked; the new Gear Grip tread 
with hundreds of sharp-edged angles always in contact with the road, gives 
greater safety and 11° more non-skid mileage. Every part of the tire is 


locked and interlocked into one unit of amazing strength. 


have 35; greater heat protection; 


bond 


Firestor Have the nearest Fire- 


When buying a new car insist that 


1@ Champions do not cost one cent more 
stone Dealer put them on your car now 


it be delivered on Firestone tires 


Firestone 
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During the past five or ten 
years the insuring public as 
well as insurance agents and 
insurance companies have 
shown an_ ever-increasing 
interest in the more compre- 
hensive policies that pro- 
vide, under one contract, 
coverage hitherto obtainable 
only through the purchase 
of several separate policies. 


This article deals with a new 
contract called the Compre- 
hensive Dishonesty, Disap- 
pearance and Destruction 
Policy which provides for 
large organizations like pub- 
lic utility corporations and 
also commercial concerns 
generally, in one instrument, 
protection that could only 
be procured before by buy- 
ing five separate contracts. 





policy involves no radical changes, ex- 
cept in form, from existing practices. 

Dealing more in detail with the in- 
suring agreements, it is pointed out 
that Insuring Agreement No. 1 in- 
demnifies the insured for losses due to 
the dishonesty of his own employees, 
which is practically the same insurance 
as that provided by the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond. The hazards 
covered are the same, namely, larceny, 
theft, embezzlement, forgery, misap- 
propriation, wrongful abstraction, wil- 
ful misapplication, and any other dis- 
honest or fraudulent act. Money, 
securities and other property of the 
insured are so covered. 


Money and Securities 


Insuring Agreement No. 2 covers the 
money and securities within 
the insured’s premises, including dam- 
age to premises and equipment. It 
embraces in a single paragraph cover- 
ages hitherto included in four separ- 
ate policies. The loss may be caused 
by the destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction of the money or 
securities involved; or by damage, ex- 
cept by fire, to the premises, their 
furnishings, fixtures and equipment, 
incident to robbery, burglarious entry, 
or attempt thereat. 

Insuring Agreement No. 3 embodies 
coverage comparable with that furn- 
ished by certain casualty policies, that 
is, the loss of money or securities oc- 
curring outside the premises, under 
conveyance by a custodian and caused 
by destruction, disappearance, or 
wrongful abstraction, including loss or 
damage to the wallet or other 
container of the money or securities 
caused by actual or attempted robbery. 

Insuring Agreement No. 4 duplicates 
a well-known casualty contract, and 
covers the loss of securities caused by 
destruction, disappearance, or wrong- 
ful abstraction, when the securities 
are lodged in a leased safe-deposit box, 
in a burglar-proof vault, in a desig- 
nated depository. The loss is also 
covered if it occurs while the securi- 
ties are within the designated premises 
but are temporarily outside the safe- 
deposit box. 


loss of 


safe, 


Forgery, Check Alteration 


Insuring Agreement No. 5 substan- 
tially duplicates the insurance em- 
bodied in the depositors’ forgery bond, 
and covers losses for the insured’s own 
account or that of any bank in which 
he carries a checking or savings ac- 
count, resulting from the forgery or 
alteration of any check, draft, etce., 
made or drawn by the insured or his 
agent. Losses are not covered, how- 
ever, when the tainted instrument is 
drawn with a lead pencil other than 
an indelible one, or when it is a 
traveler’s check, or a registered or 
coupon obligation, issued really or pur- 
portedly by the insured. 

It is important to note that the 
forgery insurance embodied in Insur- 
ing Agreement No. 5 underlies and is 
primary to the insurance furnished by 
Insuring Agreement No. 1. If it is 
desired to have the comprehensive 
policy protect more than the one per- 
son, firm, corporation, or other inter- 
est named therein as insured, it may 
be effected by means of a _ general 
joint-insured provision. Hitherto, in 
most cases, a special endorsement has 
been necessary 

When once the comprehensive policy 
becomes effective, it remains in force 
indefinitely thereafter, and no re- 
execution is necessary at premium- 
anniversary dates. Thus the insured 
has continuity of protection and may 


(Continued on Next Page) 





C, STUART 
manager for Canada of the Royal Ex- 


MALCOLM, of Montreal, 


change Assurance, who was recently 
elected president of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters. 
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Policyholders receive every advan- 
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THE SHIELD 
OF PROTECTION 


OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESS! 


Year after year, since away back in 1884, the 
steady, Portage la 
Prairie Mutual reflects the sound policy, careful 


consistent progress of The 





management, and fair dealing under which this 
Company operates... 
outstanding success! 


puri an unbroken record of 
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PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 


OUR “FIVE FEATURE” ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
APPEAL TO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Non Cancellable; 

Guaranteed Renewable; 

No Increase In Premium at any time, 

No Rider or Restriction after Issuance, 
Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation. 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Included. 


OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 
OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS * * * FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Western Oil and Oil Men 





SINCE the appointment of G. R. 
Cotrelle as Oil Controller, I have 
had quite a number of people in var- 
ious parts of the country ask me what 
effect this new controller is likely to 
have on the industry and particularly 
the Turner Valley field. 

ez 

Some people seem to think that 
Government control of the industry 
is not necessary. Others suggest the 
government should operate the entire 
industry. 

e 
The latter claim it would result in a 
more efficient management, elimina- 
tion of waste, lower prices to the con- 
sumers, a large increase in proration 
in the Turner Valley field. 
oe 
The McGillivray Royal Commission 
report, recently released, deals with 
many of these questions and they 
can be answered, one might say al- 
most authoritatively, by reviewing this 
report. Hence I shall refer to it in 
dealing with some of the questions 
raised. 
e 
However, because of the wide in- 
terest by shareholders throughout 
Canada in Turner Valley producing 
companies, I shall first deal with the 
present productive capacity of this 
field. Recent actual production tests 
show it to be around 27,000 barrels per 
day. 
e 
The field has a rated potential, or 
measured flow, through a one inch 
choke, in excess of 100,000 barrels a 
day. 
e 
Its efficient production capacity 
has recently been estimated at 35,000 
barrels a day by expert engineers. 
However, the facts at the time of writ- 
ing are that quite a number of wells 
are not capable of efficiently pro- 
ducing the quotas assigned to them 
in the schedule of July 6th, prorat- 
ing the field to 26,000 barrels a day. 
Due largely to the flush production 
of several new wells, it is presently 
producing slightly over 27,000 bar- 
rels per day. This amount is not suf- 
ficient to meet present refinery nom- 
inations or demands, which are _ 30,- 
000 barrels per day. Again the facts 
are that the Turner Valley field is 
not capable of supplying the crude oil 
needs of refiners in its present eco- 
nomic market. In view of this I can- 
not see how the new oil controller 
can immediately affect the Turner 
Valley situation. After the heavy 
harvest demand is over and prora- 
tion drops down, the situation is dif- 
ferent. 
e 
In discussing production in the 

Turner Valley field, it is appropriate 
to mention that the McGillivray Royal 
Commission, in their ‘pipeline report, 
placed the life of this field at 18 years, 
with a yearly output of 6,000,000 
barrels. 

ee 


Comprehensive 
Coverage 


(Continued from Page 12) 
recover indemnity for any loss occur- 
ring within the policy term at any 
time within such term (as well as 
thereafter throughout the cut - off 
period), however remote the date of 
discovery may be from the date of 
occurrence. 

It is a requirement of the new policy 
that Insuring Agreement No. 1 must 
be written in the amount of $25,000 
or larger amounts that are multiples 
of $5,000. No minimum amount of in- 
surance is prescribed in the case of 
Insuring Agreements Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 
except that the amount carried under 
No. 2 must in no event exceed that 
‘arried under No. 1. The minimum 
for No. 5 is $25,000. Of the five Insur- 
ing Agreements, only No. 1 is man- 
datory, that is, must be included in 
the policy. With regard to the others, 
the insured may make his own selec- 
tion. 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Is non-tariff insurance as reliable 
as tariff insurance? If so, why does 
anyone pay the higher rates for tar- 
iff insurance? The case in question 
was that of a school building, well 
covered by insurance. 

G. M. C., Capreol, Ont. 


Tariff companies are those which 
belong to the Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association and are pledged to abide 
by the rules and regulations of the 
Association as to the rates to be 
charged for insurance, etc, These 
rates are fixed by agreement among 
the member companies and are based 
upon the experience of the companies 
over a period of years and the judg- 
ment of the underwriters as to what 
is fair and reasonable to be charged 
for the risks undertaken. They are 
thus what may be regarded as stand- 
ard rates for insurance. There are 
many people who prefer to pay stand- 
ard rates for what they buy in the 
way of insurance and other things, 
in the belief that they will get better 
value for their money in the long 
run and better service than if they 
buy at cut rates. 

But whether any particular insur- 
ance company is safe to insure with 
does not depend upon whether it is 
a tariff company or a non-tariff com- 
pany, but upon the security afforded 
policyholders and the coverage furn- 
ished under its contracts. 


BY T. E. KEYES 


Perhaps I should mention here that 
Imperial Oil and its subsidiary Royal- 
ite were key, or very interested part- 
ies, throughout all phases of the Com- 
mission hearing. The Imperial is a 
major integrated company and the 
leader in the oil industry throughout 
Canada. As a result, this company’s 
affairs were investigated very fully, 
and it was called upon to produce 
many of the expert and other witnes- 
ses. Its subsidiary Royalite owns the 
Turner Valley pipeline and is the 
largest producing company in Alberta. 
Imperial itself is the largest refiner, 
and the largest marketer, and is like- 
wise the low cost refiner and the low 
cost marketer in Alberta. Because of 
these factors, Imperial oil and its wit- 
nesses are often referred to by the 
Commissioners and must necessarily 
often be mentioned in discussing this 
report. 

o 


In estimating the life of the Turner 
Valley field, there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion among the various 
expert witnesses. Imperial’s witnesses 
estimated it to be much shorter than 
did most of the others. 


What the actual life and ultimate 
production from the field will be will 
only be known when the field is ex- 


hausted and its history written. How- 
ever, the results to date would in- 
dicate that the estimates of Imperial’s 
experts might be nearer the mark than 
many of the other experts who testi- 
fied. 


The Commissioners accepted the 
evidence of other witnesses and re- 
duced the pipeline and loading rate 
by 8 cents a barrel, or a saving of 
$580,000 a year, supposedly to the 
producers. 

e 


In its final report it recommended 
that this 8 cent saving should go to 
the producers. The Alberta Govern- 
ment, however, has stated that only 
a part of this saving should go to the 
producers, and are apparently not go- 
ing to follow the recommendations 
of the commission in this matter. 

e 

Representatives of the producers 
met the Alberta Government on July 
10, and are unofficially reported to 
have demanded that this 8 cents be 
passed along to the producers, other- 
wise they would ask the Dominion oi] 
controller to take over the industry in 
Alberta. If this should happen, then 
the Alberta Government would have 
nothing further to say about the oil 
business in Alberta. 
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LED BY Supply Minister Herbert Morrison, England is putting on a tre- 
mendous drive to arm herself. Here are Bren guns, stacked, ready for shipping. 


ley’s production. Coming back to gov- 
ernment control of the industry as 
suggested by some _ correspondents 
The McGillivray Royal Commission 
report deals with this question fully. 
The report is based on one of the most 
exhaustive inquiries ever conducted 
into the oil business in Canada. 
* 

The Chairman was Mr. Justice 
A. A. McGillivray, and his fellow com- 
missioner was Major L. R. Lipsett, a 
marketing expert. Batteries of expert 
witnesses were called from all parts 
of Canada and the United States. 


This is sufficient about Turner Val- Their evidence filled over 18,000 pages 
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of foolscap and the hearing lasted 
over 16 months. 
aS 

In recommending against the setting 
up of a government board, with mand- 
atory powers over the industry, the 
commissioners, in forceful and un- 
compromising language, gave the in- 
dustry a clean bill of health. Here 
are the words used by them—“it is 
our final, and we may add, our firm 
opinion, that it would be quite wrong 
for us to find, as we do, that the oil 
industry has come through a search- 
ing inquiry without having been found 
guilty of improper practices or of hav- 
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ing made undue profits or of having 
demanded prices which are either ex- 
orbitant or out of line with prices 
elsewhere, and then to recommend 
that this industry be placed under the 
domination of some Government 
agency. 


“We repeat for the sake of clarity 
and emphasis that which we have be- 
fore said that no case has been made 
out for Government intervention in 
Alberta, in any branch of the petrol- 
eum industry, including marketing, 
as to which we are specifically directed 
to report. We could not fail to find 
on Dr. Frey’s and Dr. Brown’s evi- 
dence alone that there is very real 
competition in this Province; that 
prices are not out of line with prices 
in other places in which competition 
is keen; that the cost of performance 
is reasonable and that the profits are 
not excessive. In such circumstances 
there is not the slightest occasion for 
the Government to exercise govern- 
ment control for the protection of the 
public. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the public in Alberta is ade- 
quately protected by the play of con- 


tending forces prompted by desire for 
gain.” 
7 
While the commission was definite 


that no abuses existed in the oi 
dustry at the present time, in 
that none might occur in the futt 
it recommended, ‘“‘That the Conserva- 
tion Board be given the added duties 
of watching the activities of the in- 
dustry and from time to time report- 
ing thereon.” 


; 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 
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the fact that the number of revenue’ ther diamond drilling on its property 
carried over the system of 11 claims in the Porcupine area 
Dross: in the first 6 months of 1940 showed and an interesting new showing was 
an increase of 5 per cent. over the recently reported. The geological con- 
same period in 1939. And here are the ditions are said to be favorable and 
hi kaw Edita Com thing, the company it is believed chances are good for 
, is faced with increasing competition uncovering something of commercial 
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idded_ thei load to the 


minion and 
taxes have 


rid of what I have and maybe buy 
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t farm and just forget about the ; ’ ee ; 
: company’s already heavy’ burden; 
whole mad world? as Fe SENATOR ROUYN LIMITED 
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I understood the com- 
pany was preparing to go into pro- 


Savings Built 


duction but now hear that operations 


has rendered a favorable decision on 


Savings are not just mone have been discontinued. How have 
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made in 
finances. 
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HELD IN CANADA |} dit ( 1 & Dross ind map showings uncovered by pre- Where cut at depth, the vein was over 
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ening of the main shoot. It may now 
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t there are good many “blue chips too rapidly they do have the effect of ests to whatever levies the state 

THE | n the marie hicl . eradicating the very incentives and Chooses to take, and these levies have 
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equally ignorant of the cost of 
victory. We only hope that if we can 
evade the 


years was not that of socialistic en- other circumstances. Thus do we at 
deavor, but rather our failure to ar- one time desire freedom above all 
heel of a conqueror, and if rive at a plan which would be con- else, and no power can while 
bring about his downfall, we — structive instead of destructive, which at another time we prefer the security 
can arrive at satisfactory plan would increase the amount of pro- of a despot, or we may instead mag- 
for the pursuit of happiness. duction for distribution to all instead nify the very machinery of the 
That was also our viewpoint during of reducing the surpluses being dis- 
the last war. Compared to the job of tributed to the few. 
the war itself, everything else was in- To the writer, 
significant, and capable of some kind personal 
of rational solution. True enough, life ism, this is far from a happy conclu- 
lid flow onward, but in our demo-_ sion But the history of the world 
cratic countries it was allowed to de- is in no sense a glorious progress from 


resist, 
possible 


some 


state 
into a Baal before which we may fall 
down and worship. 

Through this record also runs one 
of continuous progress in science and 
knowledge, which makes 
carnation of a basic 
greater 


who must confess a 
leaning towards individual- 
each rein- 
ideal seemingly 
than its predecessor. And it 
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Original 
BACHELORS 


At first, the term “bachelor” 
applied to unmarried men 
since presumably they still 
had their fortunes to make 


and so were not full citizens. 
Today a man does not need 
to have made a fortune to 
enjoy the full but delicate 
flavour and aroma of 100% 
Havana filler; for Bachelor 
Cigars cost only 10c. 
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ABITIBI 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have read your reply to “A.S.U.” 
in the June 29 issue of SaturDAY NIGHT 
in answer to his question in regard to 
his Abitibi 
stock in court order for 
the sale hold- 
ig some bonds in this company. Do 
think there is any possibility of 
dividends after this sale? I asked foi 
information this point last Jan- 
uary and you advised me to hold 
as there was prospect that 
that the whole reorganization 
would be cleaned up. Finally, will you 
please 


his 
the 


company. 


position re preferred 


view of 


of the Iam 


you 


on 
On 
sone at 


time 


tell me as simply as possible 


what I am going to get out of this 
whole thing? 

B: BIN; Harrop, BC, 

As you will recall, it was stated 

in the item to which you refer that 

once the assets of Abitibi Power & 


Paper were sold to a new concern, the 


H. J. Symington plan would go into 
effect. Under this plan, you, as an 
assenting bondholder, would receive 
40 common shares in the new com- 
pany for each $1,000 principal amount 
of bonds held. Also, under the plan, 
provision was made for raising new 
capital by the issue of not more than 
$10,000,000 in par value of bonds, 


debentures, or preferred stock. Again, 


you, as a bondholder, will be given 
the first right to subscribe to any 


securities so issued at the public offer- 
ing price. 


I think that the outlook for divi- 
dends on your new common. stock 
over a period of time is promising. 


For the one characteristic of the Sym- 
ington plan—which none of the others 
tendered possessed; was that it was 
workable: the burden of fixed charges 
placed upon the company is not too 


great a load for its demonstrated earn- 


ings strength and it contributes a 
satisfactory sum towards common 
shareholders’ equity after fixed 
charges have been taken care of. 


Abitibi’s earnings have been improv- 
ing for some time past under the goad 


of war-time demand, so the new 
company will get away to a flying 
start. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Gold & Dross: 
I would like to 
Canadian 


Editor, 


get your opinion of 
Please tell 
ne as briefly as possible and as clearly 
as possible what think the 
stock and the outlook for Can- 


adian Pacific is this year. 
BE. A. F., Winnipeg, Man. 
Despite the fact that 


Pacific common, 


you of 


what 


operating re- 


turns in the current year should be 
the best since 1930, the common stock 
of Canadian Pacific has only limited 
appeal; but it could show sudden 
sharp rises under favorable market 
conditions. For one thing, dividends 
on the common stock are remote, for 
fixed charges have increased mater- 
ially since 1929, thus limiting worth- 
while earnings; and operating costs 
have rocketed too. 


Reflecting the continued marked 
expansion in export trade and indus- 
trial activity, gross revenues to date 
this year have advanced by leaps and 
bounds. The outlook over the bal- 
ance of the promising, for 
the increased tempo of the war is be- 


year is 


ing reflected in a corresponding ac- 
celeration of Canadian industry and 
production of armaments. supplies, 


etc. Moreover, Canadian farmers will 
be making every effort to produce as 
large a volume of foodstuffs as pos- 
sible. 


English Women Take Over In War 





- ++. serving as bus conductors, filling in wherever they are needed. 


DOMINION WOOLLENS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been thinking of buying 
some of the preferred stock of Do- 
minion Woollens & Worsteds, Lim- 
ited. Will you please give me some 
information as to the trend of earn- 
ings and the outlook for dividends? 
How would you rate this stock? 

E. W.A., Moncton, N.B. 

As a business man’s investment: 


that is, one you would have to watch 
closely. The outlook for this 
pany has improved over the last year 
or so and the favorable trend should 


com- 


continue for some time yet. How- 
ever, dividend payments on the pre- 
ferred stock are not likely over the 
near term. 

In the year ended December 3] 


1939, net was $113,934, 
per preferred and 44 


equal to $1.79 


cents per 


m- 
I com 





mon share. In the previous year a 
net loss of $182,796 was sustained 
against a net of $521 in 1937 I 
understand that war orders played 
a relatively unimportant part in the 
improved showing the company made 
in the last fiscal year but tt it is 
expected greater benefits \ felt 
from these sources during the cur- 
rent year. Substantiating these ex- 
pectations is the fact that the com- 


pany started the year off with a 
larger backlog of orders than it has 
had for some time, and in the mean- 
while, substantial war orders have 
been received. So, on the whole, 
earnings should show an _ improve- 
ment this year, despite increased 
taxes. But the taxes, because of the 
company’s poor showing over the last 
several years, will have the effect 
of limiting the earnings improve- 
ment. Another factor militating 
against the payment of preferred 


dividends over the near term is the 
company’s financial position which 
will need some doctoring 

Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, 
Limited, makes worsted and woollen 
cloth and yarn, and operates three 
plants: one at Hespeler, one at Peter- 
boro, and one at Orillia, Ontario 


SENIOR GOLDS 


Gold & Dross: 


Editor, 


I would much appre 


wite WOH CON- 


sidered opinion on the following gold 


producing mines from the point of 
view of investment: Lake Shore, Mc- 
Intyre, Teck-Hughes, Wright-Har- 
greaves and Dome. 
BD. 0. C., Toronto, Ont 
The major gold producers you list 
are today returning the highest yields 
in their history and offer unusual op 
portunities for investment. Of thos 





-THE PICTURES 


As German-girt England prepares 
for the sternest test in her long his- 
tory, English women are rolling up 
their sleeves and going to work in 
order that able-bodied men might 
be released for active service in the 
fighting forces. Women in English 
munitions factories are doing a 40- 
hour weekly stint. Housewives are 
learning to cope with incendiary 
bombs. Socialites are serving as 
chauffeurs, volunteer nurses, mes- 
sengers—wherever they might turn 
a helpful hand. Working girls are 
serving on farms to ensure food sup- 
plies, or taking their places behind 
the wheels of buses in order that the 
men who ordinarily filled those jobs 
might shoulder a gun. The girls at 
the top repairing the tractor, are 
farmerettes: they were once manne- 


quins. The girl at the bottom is in 
Bristol: she was an elevator op- 
erator. Now, dressed in a special 


buff-and-blue uniform, she is serv- 
ing as a bus conductor. 


you mention I think Holling 











MeIntyre and Wright-Hargt 
pear the most attractive Except in 
the case of McIntyre where th 
turn is around 8 per cent., all are 
vielding over 11 per cent. with Wright 
Hargreaves fourteen per cent ind 
Teck-Hughes seventeen per cent. Th 
price levels are articularlys iterest 
ing when considered in relation to 
earnings, as a conservative ya ist x 
has always been ys i ten 
net earnings and some of these are 
just about five times 

A continued generous policy an 
anticipated in the matter of dividends 
but under the recent Budget the old 
established mines will have to Dear a 


greater burden of taxation 
new and expanding younger gold 
mines Accordingly not much t 
anvthing, can be expected in t Vay 
of increased returns. It will perhaps 
be necessary for some of them to pro 
duce more gold to pay the taxes rathe 
than reduce dividends Obviously 
there are unprecedented opportunities 
for investment in high-grade Canadian 
gold securities not only because ) 
their strong physical and nancial 
condition, but also the fact that prices 
are far below pre-war and normal 
levels 

In the case of Teck Hughes, while 
ore reserves at the Kirkland Lake 
property are slowly declining and 
chances of finding another important 
orebody are considered unlikely, the 
mine appears to have several years 
life ahead of it. However, it is now 
beginning to reap the benefit of the 


earning power of Lamaque, its 
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Many of the junior golds now off on the upper ho! zons. Central 
outstanding opportunities for specu tricia Is expanding its mill capac 
ative investment, when today’s price 100 tons daily as against last | rs 
levels are considered in relation to 4Verage of just under 300, and there 
earnings. Some of the more promising Seems to be every likelihood of 
are selling at only about five times Antonio making a substantial increase % 
earnings, and 1 do not think you would from its present milling rate of 325 
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W FE shall prosecute the war with the 


utmost vigor, by all the means that are open 
to us until the righteous purposes for which 


we entered upon it have been in all respects 


Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
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ek) What d : 
(Continued from Page 11) for materials, to start with. The you hequre 
HOW ce here, but it has been happening in competition raises prices; first the 
at least one other great democracy. prices of materials which are directly 9 
The experience of that democracy needed for war production; at the : 
is an object lesson on the point in same time the prices of consumption 
question. Whether a_ government goods whose manufacture requires 
undertakes the spending of large the same raw materials; then wage ae : : 
amounts for public works or for rates on account of higher prices of You are likely to find Loans, personal and busi- 
munitions of war, the economic effect these consumption goods; and finally here exactly what you ness, small and large; Ex- 
is the same. But if, out of opposi- the nme _ the ak kes Une need of banking, because port and Import financ- 
i , re ’ y Ss tion goods because of higher wages. sae , : ‘ 
Pomne we Goverment, Se see ith this last step, the average i our facilities are varied ing; Safekeeping of 
decreases its activity to the same de- With this last step, the average in- a : § 
sree in which the government crease of wage rates remains below and numerous: Chequing ac- securities; Collections and Pay- 
g g ; ; ‘ 
spends money, the two actions can- the average price increase of con- counts for many purposes; Sav- ments at distant points; Safety 
‘ AC , : agné -on- sumption goods. Wage earners buy : . ; K ¥. * ae 
cel each other, and stagnation con I . = on ea oo ings accounts for vacation, Deposit Boxes; Credit, Crop and 
tinues less consumption goods of certain nena ‘ : : : 
It does not matter why big business kinds, and they are forced to save Christmas, education, etc.; Business Information, etc., etc. 
opposes the government. Usually one the money which they would nor- 
t = 5 . . 
of two reasons is at the root of the mally have spent on these goods. 
- opposition. Either the government Thus, without any state interference R A N K 0 F M 0 N T R E A L 
is opposed because of high taxes, 01 whatever, the vital problem of rela- 
, is Oppos aus g é ; , 
KNOWS its public works policy. It is seldom tively decreasing consumption 1s ESTABLISHED 1817 
Ce F opposed because of its general or for- solved from the production angle; MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
; a : ene anc igh taxes, as we have seen, do he , 909 Y Dae Camts 
$ ig -y; although in this respect, 7 and hig axes, a athe Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... 
HOW TO ee we espect, ws. KELLEY, JR. plant manager, the rest f 5’ Successful Operat - 
too, we have of late seen deplorable . : T st. 


; ea Campbell Soup Co., Ltd., New Toronto, es : } 

- events in another democracy Phe Ont.. who has been elected director to rhis is, in fact, exactly heh nap- 

‘rease -conomic activity out of , » de pens in any normal boom when con- ; 

PREVENT | decrease of econ ctivits it ¢ fill the vacancy caused by the death of pe , no longer covered the bills they had the control of sugar and wool, they 
opposition to the government usu R. B. Neiukirk sumption is relatively decreased, and 


th f lett ae = th , 5 ack ta ae to pay their industries. The salva- are at the same time sweetened and 

akes ( orm < letting Inventories 1e ree purcnasing ower 1S - 5 ae : 

Mit a , eae es Seu ’ I tion was the printing press, unless softened by this control. What we 
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run low, or of postponing mainten- ve financially, it is not possible econ- verted to th expansion of the _ precautions were taken in good time. need is to have them hardened by 
ante ene sepa © pene O juestion is: does tax-  tion’s productive apparatus; in other woot are these precautions? the control of iron, steel, and others. 
Now, it ‘ pe e unwise * 5 ao ee ‘h ind borrowing only the words, meng expansion of the na- Naturally the first idea would be Undemocratic? Last week we 
poe Caer ‘ ee wiped difference between rey-  tion’s wealth to control prices themselves. But wrote here: “The question is not 
Wit gh taxes, even Be ee lue and expenditure automatically However, we must remember that this would not be enough. Obviously, whether democracy can do a thing, 
! oss t rf intagonizing private ensure an all-out war effort? the government has to buy the out- if, whether taxes are high or low, but whether it wants to.do0 it.” In 
ee Paemess. it wowed be wie, Pt’ We have entrusted the initiative of put of the war industries. It is cer- prices rise, we cannot counteract this the meantime Walter Lippmann said 
rained and experienced in fire- PBMa ven if big business were pre- private enterprise with the task of tainly sound finance to say that the jnexorable logic by trying to keep with regard to the United States de- 
methods, the nt t pared to go with the government, organizing and carrying on the pro-government will pay for it all by them down by mere regulation. It is fence effort: ‘Between adopting the 
toward keeping fire losses down. Yet there remains this effect: high taxes duction for war. To expand its capa- revenue and the proceeds from war Neeser Pid control. prices and principle of total defence and putting 
the fact remains ir alone vhich aftect all income classes in city, to obtain and maintain the ne- loans. It is equally sound, at least materials. it into practice, there is a wide 
fire losses in this « mounted to portion make Tor a reduc-  cessary supply for raw materials, our on the face of it, to say that war It may be said, this is what the chasm to be crossed. The plain fact 
a staggering total of $24 hh baits ‘ n. This is our ob- industry needs credit. There is plenty loans will be bolstered up by an ap- Fascists do. Before there were Fas- of the matter is that Washington has 
In the final analysis, an ounce of fir ee ee ‘ction OF of it. So much that every entre- propriate shift of income from con- ists it would have been said this is not yet nerved itself to asking for 
prevention is worth tons of water. nsum} And rtify the preneur can obtain from his bank all sumption to loan subscription. Gov- what the Socialists say. Each s the authority over capital and labor 
; That’s why the Mill Owners Mutua s t of nation if eve! the credit he needs to carry on with ernments have said all this before. jneorrect. But be this as it may, it which such a program inexorably 
<a insurance Cr mpany of lowa pro- that high taxes to his production, or to adjust or en- And one day they found that in their jg not a democratic virtue to he il- requires.” P 
ete pik cana ae ee ee ig Poa? ag desire to shift income from consump- ogical. And it is illogical to say Undemocratic? This is war. War 
plan ie +} 9 ‘ adage aR ; ae pM eee ES i? ; oeee ths ew in hand entre- tion to saving, they had let prices gO that, if the contents of the vessel for democracy, not for a definition 
company is thoroughly inspécted by a te Sia lk. tase ie mae” al eee eee compete with each other so high that their revenue plus loans which is democracy are diluted by of democracy. 
trained and eXDE enced fire preventior n irg ment, brief is It has . ae 
engineer. He S this occasio But before 
fire izards ana ng with equa 
r Sst t} ~ S s t { 4 i as} ff th 
lations s ' st draw attention to 
ur | \ have ? men- 
+ | 
His s < gh | this S ms large in tt 
. e gum 4 » Wi re- 
fers S pro- ts ttention ther 
tection of st Sess ir- \ 1 S that high taxes ar 
- ting j ssa 1 Ssuccessitu t n¢ 
> . 7 I t WW na Li S¢ seen hat 
S age } c ims es there S 
* Present Dividend Rate is 20 to 30. ! janger in this country that high 
taxes mav leave a large number of 
MILL OWNERS MUTUAL, 9.0 
fail t e absorbed, this would not 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA nseauence of gh taxatior 
Conadion Mead Oiics It w 1 e an indication ee 
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PEOPLE TRAVEL $3 FASHION HOMES : THE ARTS 


TORONTO, CANADA, JULY 20, 1940 


Forecast: Southwest Breezes and Generally Fair 
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European and British ports are closed to all but those 
Canadians whe can convince the government they have 
good and serious cause for venturing abroad. The white 
luxury liners have been painted dun grey, and gay farewell 
parties on sailing night with champagne and serpentine 
trimmings, have been replaced by the secretiveness of un- 
heralded convoy departures from “an unnamed port.” 


But Canadians are in the singularly fortunate position of 
living in a vast country which invites exploration and dis- 
covery. Miles of coastline on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
mountains, plains, the greatest inland lake system in the 
world, and roads which thread into territories of unfamiliar 
language and customs, are as fascinating to the traveller as 
anything to be found in the Old World. 


This summer, as never before, Canadians are making the 
happy discovery that “There's no place like home” is a 
phrase which, for them, contains more truth than poetry. 
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HARACTER building is as essential to success 

as academic training. At Appleby College, 
beautifully located on Lake Ontario, the impor- 
tance of this is recognized. Your boy at Appleby 
College finds himself in an environment happily 
conducive to both— the restricted membership — 
the friendly individual supervision by carefully 
selected teachers. Tuition leads to entrance to 
Canadian universities and Royal Military College. 
Next term begins September. For further in- 
formation and school prospectus please write. 


|oby 
Mh 


REV. J. A. M. BELL, Headmaster 





OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 















A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 







Tradition and 
Progress 


PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. oe 

aetn s 
Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. ree 
begins on 


, — » 
For full information please write to Serene tik 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 





Ontario Ladies’ College 


Trafalgar Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 








One hundred acres of grounds. Courses, Speech and Drama- 
Public School to Honour Mat- tics. Swin : Pool, Gymna- 
riculation. Music, Art, Inter- sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
r Decoration, Handicrafts, Physical Education and Riding 
House! 1 Scier Secretarial with Resident Mistresses. 138 


write to Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D: 


Alma College 


FOUNDED ‘e77 






















ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well appointed 
matic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 


Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
clude High School to Junior and 
n, Public School, Music, Secre- 

“s , Dramatics, Interior 















bson, M.A., D.D. 


Write for prospectus. Principal: Rev. P. S. Dot 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GURES 








BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q., CANADA 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
from eight to eighteen 
New Preparatory School for Junior Boys 


Particulars of Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
on request 


C. G. M. GRIER, M.A., Headmaster 


Trafalgar School 
for Girls 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
(Affiliated with McGill University) 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
CANDIDATES PREPARED FOR UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 
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LANGUAGES 


MUSIC GYMNASTICS SCIENCE ART GAMES 
1M FOSTER. MA MISS ELLEN K. BRYAN, MA 


Vudlin 


3495 SIMPSON STREET, MONTREAL 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


TRAFALGAR SCHOOL 








Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 
A large number of valuable Entrance Scholarships, Bursaries and Leonard 
Awards are available every year in both Upper and Lower Schools 
Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C 
A special course for boys entering business life. 

Small classes ensure individual attention. 

LOWER SCHOOL for boys 8 to 14 UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 
Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 


New gymnasium, swimming pool, squash courts, tennis courts, 
covered rink and spacious grounds offer unusual 
facilities for splendid physical development. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th 
A prospectus and full information sent on request 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 


Ashbury College 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK NEAR OTTAWA 


Founded 1891 


A boarding and day schoo! for 
boys Fireproof buildings 


supervision over the physical and 
intellectual well-being ofthe boys 

Boys received from eight years 
ipwards and prepared for Uni 
versity, R.M.C., Royal Navy and 
business life 


University Graduate Masters 
Ample varied diet 
Large playing grounds for or 
ganized sports Close personal 
Next term commences Sept 10th 
for prosp 1 form ” garding holarshtp Leonard Foundation awards apply 


N.M ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster 





MUSICAL EVENTS 





Walton, Purcell et Al. 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NHE first part of the Promenade 
concert at Varsity Arena last week 
provided a number of singularly in- 
teresting short orchestral numbers, 
conducted by Reginald Stewart with 
finesse and animation. Included was 
the first rendering in North America 
of “Crown Imperial,” a Coronation 
March composed in 1937 by the bril- 
liant Englishman, William Walton, 
whose “Facade” and “Belshazzar’s 
Feast” are familar to Canadian list- 
eners. Leo Smith’s program note on 
Walton contained a paragraph so en- 
tertaining as to demand republication: 
“An American, writing some years 
ago to an English musical paper, spoke 
of Walton as ‘that most surprising 
and inexplicable phenomenon of early 
twentieth-century music’. Then he ad- 
ded, with true Yankee superiority, 
‘how William Walton, an irrepressibly 
buoyant, healthy youngster, could be 
born of such a sickly, stupid mother 
as England is beyond all divining’. 
While this writer, as seen through 
English spectacles, may resemble the 
wet dog that always will sit down on 
the best places, yet we are grateful 
to him for having found at least one 
English composer to praise.” 
Strangely enough, Walton in 
“Crown Imperial” does not seem to 
be making fun of the Coronation. It 
is grandiose, vital and extremely 
clever in harmonic device, much of 
the same order as the “Marche Solen- 
nelle” of Dr. Healey Willan; and was 
capitally played by the orchestra. 
Earlier Mr. Stewart carried us back 
to the Restoration period with a tran- 
scription for strings of young Henry 
Purcell’s “Golden Sonata,” a lovely 
and melodious work, absolutely novel 
in his time, because Purcell’s style 
derived from nobody but himself. It 
was interpreted in a sensitive and 
charming manner. From the olden 
time came also “Fugue a la Gigue” 
transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Gustav Holst from a harpsichord piece 
by Bach, and radiant with gentle mer- 
riment. In the same mood though 
from a different age and a different 
land was Grieg’s set of “Norwegian 
Dances;” infectious in appeal, and 
piquant in idiom and color. Into such 
company Schubert’s Overture to 
‘Rosamunde” with its steady flow of 
melody fitted admirably. But how 
thin and shopworn Massenet’s once 
popular suite “Scenes Pittoresques” 
sounded, after what had gone before. 
Guest performers were a_ well 
known team of so-called dancers, 
Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons. They are healthy and harm- 
less, but why pay their railroad fares 
to Toronto when there are at least 
eight principals in the Volkoff Ballet, 
infinitely more graceful, vivacious and 
charming? Their methods are hearty 
and exuberant, but their ideas of the 
art of Terpsichore are like that of 
children at play—dressing up, grimac- 
ing and prancing about. Poor Mr. 
Stewart must have had an exhausting 
experience at the conductor’s stand. 


Conservatory Musicales 


The first of a series of four matinee 
musicales in connection with the To- 
ronto Conservatory summer courses 
took place at Eaton Auditorium last 
week, in the form of an organ recital 
by Sir Ernest MacMillan, never hap- 
pier than when at the console. He 
played with orchestral fervor and 
beauty of expression, and his program 
inc!uded two great classics, Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata No. 1 in F minor and 
Bach's Prelude and Fugue in D major. 
In the finale of the latter Sir Ernest 
soared to thrilling heights. A _ less 
familiar work was his own transcrip- 
tion of a charming Purcell Suite in 


REGINALD STEWART, conductor of 
which is presenting a series of 24 concerts this summer at the Varsity Arena, 
Toronto. 





G; and other composers represented 
were Handel, Franck, Jongen, Vierné, 
and Palmgren. This week’s event con- 
sisted of a Sonata Recital by two very 
gifted young musicians, Eugene Kash, 
violinist and Reginald Godden, pianist, 
who played a work by Ernest Bloch 
and Grieg’s opus 45. 


“Semiramide” Revived 


It would be absurd to say that 
Italy delayed entrance to the war in 
order to get the great annual Music 
Festival at Florence over and done 
with; but that was the way it worked 
out. The events were spread out 
over a considerable period, and en- 
listed the services of a formidable bat- 
tery of conductors. Two, Tullio 
Seriafin and Ettore Panizza, have 
been well known figures at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and the others 
were Vittorio Gui, Andrea Morosini, 
Luigi Colonna and V. Karvaly of 
Budapest. The last brought with him 
the Municipal Chorus of the Hun- 
garian Capital. The only singers well 
known on this side of the Atlantic, 
were Gina Cigna and Lina Pagliughi. 

Interest centred on the revival of 
Rossini’s “Semiramide,” the overture 
to which is still a favorite with band- 
masters, all over the world; but which 
disappeared from the operatic re- 
pertory, even in Italy, many years ago. 
This is not surprising, because the 
opera lasted five hours in Florence, 
even with such a brisk conductor as 
Seriafin. The plot is rather hectic, 
for it presents Queen Semiramide of 
Babylon as in love with her own son 
Arsaces, whose identity is unknown to 
her, the early indiscretion which 
brought him into being having appar- 
ently slipped her memory. Singularly 
enough Arsaces is sung by a contralto. 
The opera was first produced in 
Venice in 1823 when Rossini was 31, 
and was the last work he composed 
for the Italian theatre. Shortly after- 
ward he took up residence in France 
where he remained until his death 45 
years later. During all that period 
he composed but one opera, that has 
survived, “William Tell,” devised for 
the Grand Opera, Paris. The original 
Semiramide was his wife Isabel Col- 
bran. The last important revival any- 
where was at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1895 with Melba, Sofia 
Sealchi and Edouard de Reszké, who 
despite their vocal greatness failed to 
restore it to life. A recent biographer 
of Rossini said that on the gore and 
incest of the story Rossini employed 
his full battery of tricks, vocal fiori- 
ture of the most shameless sort, and a 
monstrous example of his own 
peculiar crescendo. “Paging through 
its yellowed score,” he said, “is like 
ransacking a what-not; there are 
some pretty and affecting odds and 
ends, and an awful lot of trash.” 

At the Florence Festival there were 
also revivals of nobler works, Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” and Puccini’s ‘“Tur- 
andot” among the operas, and immor- 
tal choral works like Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,” Bach’s “Actus Tragicus” and 
Verdi’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Spain and S. America 


The great Spanish composer, 
Manuel de Falla, head of Genera! 
Franco's recently created Institute of 
Spain, has been for some time in 
South America, whither he was sent 
on a “good will” voyage. It was his 
first trip across the Atlantic, and may 
be taken as evidence that Franco does 
not intend to leave cultivation of the 
Latin-American friendship entirely to 
Hitler. It is not known how long 
Falla will remain in the western 
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MARGARET BANNERMAN, the fam- 
ous Canadian actress, who will repeat 
her brilliant performance in Somerset 
Maugham’s “Our Betters” at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, the week 
beginning July 29. 


hemisphere, but in view of recent 
events it will probably be for some 
time. It is a retreat near Buenos 
Aires he has been completing an epic 
cantata, ‘Atlantida,’ based on a long 
poem by Verdaguer, a Catalonian 
poet. It deals with the legend of the 
lost continent of Atlantis, completely 
submerged when Hercules broke open 
the Straits of Gibraltar. To modern 
geographers the idea of the waters of 
the Mediterranean raising the level of 
the Atlantic ocean to a height that 
overtopped mountains, is quaint, to 
say the least, but the poet uses the 
legend to lead up to an apotheosis of 
Columbus. 

Louise King, the popular Toronto 
radio singer who appeared on the 
Percy Faith-Oscar Levant program at 
Massey Hall in June, has received in- 
vitations to appear with a number of 
the United States dance bands, the 
most recent having come from Sammy 
Kaye. 

Frank Blachford, widely known To- 
ronto violinist and radio conductor, 
is at present directing an able instru- 
mental ensemble on Sunday evenings 
which, for the time being, replaces 
CBC Strings, now on vacation. 

A year or more ago mention was 
made in these columns of the Lowen- 
burg Collection of Johann Strauss 
manuscripts, which just before Hit- 
ler’s annexation of Austria was sec- 
retly removed from Vienna to avert 
its destruction by Nazis. It found a 





FRANCIS LEDERER, who will appear 

at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, To- 

ronto, the week beginning July 22, in 
“The Pursuit of Happiness”. 


resting place at Washington in the 
Library of Congress. Recently Howard 
3arlow with the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra played several unfamiliar 
works from this collection, including 
the “Champagne Polka” and a series 
of short waltzes known as “Telegraph 
Messages.” They proved rhythmical 
delights. 

Rupert Caplan of Montreal, a 
famous Canadian broadcast producer, 
has commenced a new series of 
musicai dramatic sketches, “The 
Romance of Sacred Music,” dealing 
with the circumstances under which 
various familiar hymns were com- 
posed. 

At a recent concert of the Winnipeg 
Summer Symphony conducted by 
Geoffrey Waddington, guest artists 
were Donna Grescoe and Rose Zacek, 
who attracted much attention at this 
year’s Manitoba Music Festival. They 
gave a finished rendering of Bach’s 
Concerto in D minor for two violins 
and string orchestra. 

An interesting Toronto broadcast 
which unfortunately comes late for 
many listeners is “In the Music 
toom.” The ensemble includes three 
very gifted instrumentalists, Harry 
Adaskin, violin, Philip Spivak, ’cello, 
and Leo Barkin, piano. The vocalist 
is a young soprano, Frosia Gregory, a 
comparative newcomer to the air, but 
possessed of admirable qualities in 
voice, temperament and expression. 

Mary Friedman, well known Mon- 
treal soprano, gave a broadcast recital 
from Toronto recently, in which she 
especially distinguished herself in 
Massenet’s ‘“Pleurez, Mes Yeux” and 
an Irish folk song by Arthur Foote. 
She recently gave a distinguished im- 
personation of Marguerite in “Faust” 
at Montreal. Originally Miss Fried- 
man graduated from McGill Conser- 
vatorium as a violinist, but her teach- 
ers were so impressed with her voice 
that she entered on vocal studies in 
New York. 

tobert Warburton, able Toronto 
violist, recently gave a broadcast play- 
ing two exquisite Couperin numbers 
arranged by Kreisler, and the De- 
bussy “Reverie.” Mr. Warburton is a 
thoughtful and well-equipped inter- 
preter, 
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© CONCERTS ® 


Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


STEWART, Conductor 


ANTONIO BROSA 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST OF ENGLAND 
THURS., JULY 25th, 8.30 p.m. 
1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 

Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 
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IN PERSON 
In His Most Famous Role 


“THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS” 
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LBERT COLLEGE 


“*An Aid to Success” 
Co- Educational 
GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 
For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 


Courses Offered: 
Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 
Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 
Guided and Supervised Evening 
Study Periods 
Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 
Illustrated prospectus on request. 
Early registration advisable. 





FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 


Book of Views on request 


K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A., HEADMASTER 


BRANKSOME HALL 


10 ELM AVE., TORONTO 


A Residential and Day School 
for Girls 

Junior and Honour Matriculation 

Kindergarten and Junior School— 

Art— Music — Household Science 

—Secretarial Course — Swimming 

Pool— Skiing at School Farm. 


School re-opens Sept. 11th 


For illustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
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PREVENTS CHILDREN from 
having TRAVEL NAUSEA [ 





King’s Hall, Compton 


Boarding School for Girls 
in the Country 


Strictly residential. Situated in 
the Eastern Townships near Sher- 
brooke. All grades to Senior Mat- 
riculation. ndividual courses ar- 
ranged, if desired. Modern lan- 
guages a Specialty. Special Classes 
in Music, Art, Dramatics, Sewing. 
Special Domestic Science Course 
for those not wishing to matricu- 
late. English and Canadian Staff 

all University trained. Resident 
Gymnasium Mistress — Supervised 
Summer and Winter Sports — 
Swimming (Indoor Pool)—Riding. 
Resident Srrained Nurse — House- 
keeper—Night Watchman — Home 
Farm. 


Chairman of Board of Governors: 


The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, 


Principal 


MISS A, E. GILLARD, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply ic Secretary, 
COMPTON, QUE. 
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FILM 
PARADE 


Versatile Bob 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 





TNHE distributors must know what 
they are about or they would never 
have assigned Robert Sherwood’s mov 
ing and eloquent “Abe Lincoln in IIl- 
inois” to an uptown theatre and “Over 
the Moon,” by the same author, to a 
large down-town house. “Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois” is a fine screen transcrip- 
tion of the successful stage play, with 
Raymond Massey in his most impres- 
sive role. It is beautifully cast, and 
filled with Robert Sherwood’s noble 
and discriminating borrowings from 
Lincoln’s great utterances. But it just 
doesn’t seem to be what the movie 
public wants. Maybe the Lincoln 
legend has exhausted itself for this 
generation of movie goers. Maybe 
we're just tired of political thinking, 
even great political thinking. At the 
moment it would seem we don’t want 
to be either reminded or ennobled. 
We just want to go over the moon 
with Miss Oberon into a world as 
highly colored and about as loosely 
organized as a bag of confetti. 

Obviously Robert Sherwood put a 
great deal of his mind and heart into 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” He put little 
or nothing of either into “Over the 
Moon” which might almost have got 
along without any author at all. To- 
wards the end especially the story 
seems to wander off without anyone 
at the controls, the photographer oc- 
cupying himself in the meantime with 
taking pictures of resort scenery. Its 
chief charm is in its technicolor which 
has the soft yet brilliant clarity that 
English technicians seem to manage 
better than any one else in the world. 
The light is joyously blue, the textures 
have both brightness and depth, and 
the human creatures are all as ten- 
derly sun-tanned as though they had 
ripened on a sunny wall. The whole 
thing is as pretty as it can be and 
as silly as it is pretty. 

Its message to us simple seat-hold- 
ers—a frequent one in million dollar 
productions—is that money is a great 
affliction and would make all of us 
miserable if we were unfortunate 
enough to be born multimillionaires. 
Its other message is that money is 
simply wonderful and no person can 
possible have enough of it. Merle 
Oberon and Rex Harrison go to great 
lengths of capricious acting to prove 
these two great truths, and most of 
the time are as amusing as they can 
possibly be, which isn’t terribly amus- 
ing. 

The heroine, of course, gets tipsy 
on champagne. All our heroines are 
doing it these days and somehow even 
the best of them, including Garbo, 
rarely bring off the exploit very con- 
vincingly. They weave and giggle 
and crow and even hiccup delicately, 
but the best impression they can give 
is that of a perfectly sober person 
trying to appear tight. The natural 
if complicated way to do it of course 
is to appear as a wonderfully in- 
toxicated person trying to seem sober. 
After watching Merle Oberon in her 
cups I am more than ever convinced 
that the girls had better leave that 
sort of thing to W. C. Fields whose 
drinking has authority behind it and 
long erudition. 

However, “Over the Moon” has its 
technicolor and in addition a sprink- 
ling of highly amusing male comics 

two gigolos and a distracted inter- 
ior decorator in violet and magenta 
pajamas and enormous fur slippers. 
Their strange vivacity brightened 
things up a lot. 

“The Ghost Breakers” is an old- 
fashioned mystery-melodrama- com- 





CANADA’S FIRST Naval Minister and ex-Premier of Nova Scotia, Hon. Angus Macdonald, was greeted by officials of the 
Department of National Defence and the Navy upon his arrival in Ottawa. Here, from left to right are: Arnold Heeney, 
Clerk of the Privy Council; Col. K. S$. MacLachlan, Deputy Minister of National Defence; Rear Admiral P. W. Nelles, 
Chief of Naval Staff; Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of National Defence for Air; Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of National 


edy that has every known device 
except Boris Karloff for scaring you 
out of your wits—-hairy hands open- 
ing sliding panels, suits of armour 
suddenly brandishing spiked marlins, 
trap-doors, death-threats delivered by 
native dagger, etc. etc. After all these 
years these things can still give me 
a fright so I had a fine uneasy hour 
and a half of it. The comedy is mostly 
supplied by Bob Hope, a young man 
whose terrific aplomb takes a little 
getting used to. Mr. Hope's technique 
is a simple matter of timing wise- 
cracks to the rate of falling bodies and 
after you get accustomed to it, it re- 
lieves the strain and is actually sooth- 
ing. The Heroine (Paulette Goddard) 
is one of those fearless girls who 
thinks nothing of swimming off all 
by herself in the dead of night to 
investigate a lonely castle on an island 
inhabited by ghosts and zombies. 
Actually it’s all the brassiest sort of 
hokum but if it happens to be an 
evening when you crave that sort of 
picture “The Ghost Breakers” will 
probably be the sort of picture you 
like. 








THEATRE 


Fine Candida 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


“CANDIDA", said Frank Harris in 

1930, “is worthy of Goldsmith at 
his best, and is a vital, powecrtul, 
human, and perfectly charming play.” 
The current performance at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre seemed as fresh, 
undated, and charming as the day it 
was written. Its brilliant dialogue 
matched the brilliant playing of Peggy 
Wood—Candida’s real age, for she was 
born the year Shaw wrote it —who 
made the part her own. 

The story is too well known to need 
recapitulation for readers of SATURDAY 
NIGHT, though to the larger part of 
Monday night’s enthusiastic audience 
the denouement seemed to come as a 
complete surprise. Briefly, the story 





Defence, and Mr. Macdonald. 


has to do with a woman who must 
choose between a husband who needs 
her and a very young poet who adores 
her. The clergyman husband is in 
love with her and his work, he needs 
both to make his life endurable. The 
poet—as Candida sees quite clearly 
is in love with being in love. 

Miss Wood’s Candida ranks with 
that of Phyllis Neilson-Terry and 
Katharine Cornell; in some respects it 
is even better than either. She has a 
light, delicate touch, and is splendidly 
swift in the movement of her body. 
Her face is illumined with an inner 
radiance, and there are quiet moments 
when she reveals Candida’s soul, and 
a little of her longings and her 
dreams. 

Mr. Romney Brent’s Marchbanks, 
though extraordinarily interesting, 
was a little too subdued throughout, 
and his voice, though a very pleasant 
and sensitive one, lacked the swift 
tone changes Shaw’s poet specifically 
demands—they are the indication of 
his character. The nervousness, imp- 
ish malice, dreaminess, and youthful 
admiration were splendidly shown, but 
there was too little of the poet’s scorn 
and triumph. 

Mr. Roy Roberts’ Rev. James Morell 
was rather disappointing. He seemed 
uncertain of the character he was 
playing. When in that final scene of 
the three of them he says “Do you 
mean me, Candida?” Mr. Roberts 
showed none of the utter incredulity 
of Morell, he showed only pleasure 
that he was the chosen one. As his 
secretary Miss Ethel Britton’s Prossy 
was delightfully and touchingly — 
amusing. Her drunk scene (the scene 
of which Shaw said “I am told it is so 
much appreciated in Aberdeen”) was 
a perfect littke gem and she deserved 
the round of applause the audience 
gave her. 

The Burgess of Byron Russell was, 
frankly, completely out of the pic- 
ture. Candida’s scoundrely father is 
one of the best parts of its kind Shaw 
has written. Not only did Mr. Russell 
fail to understand the man’s character, 
he also slowed up the play’s pace 
each time he spoke, whereas he should 
have quickened it. As the “Oxford 
University” curate Mr. Norval Gray’s 
Lexy needed a good deal more study; 
as he played it it had very little re- 
lation to Shaw’s man. 





CANADA'S GOVERNOR-GENERAL, The Earl of Athlone, and the Princess Alice are shown at Rockliffe airport, 

Ottawa, during the presentation of a Bolingbroke Bomber to the Air Force by the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 

Empire. With Their Excellencies are, from left to right, 1.0.D.E. President Mrs. W. B. Horkins, Mrs. Breadner, Air 
Commodore L. S. Breadner and Hon. Aeriel Baird, Lady-in-waiting to the Princess Alice. 





CAMERA 


Judging 


BY “JAY” 








ERE is a letter recently received 

from the Maritimes. 

“The stationery will no doubt 
identify us. It is some time since I 
wrote you last, and at that time we 
were just getting our club started. 
We have carried on our activities 
along our own ideas but some were 
found to be unsatisfactory. We fol- 
low a system where the members 
vote by ballot on the pictures dis- 
played, the one receiving the most 
votes getting the first place, and so 
on. 

“Now the members are. asking, 
‘why not a uniform system of judging 
the pictures,’ even if such a system 
employed is not as elaborate or tech- 
nical as that followed in judging 
salon prints. 

“IT have taken this opportunity to 
prevail upon your good graces to help 
us out on these matters. Will you 
be good enough to forward at your 
convenience your ideas of judging? 
For instance a _ percentage system 
based on the importance of the sev- 
eral aspects of a good picture. 

“I feel that this is an ‘outside’ job, 
and almost hesitated asking this 
favor. However, I know that with 
your interest in photography you will 
overlook my forwardness.” 

And here follows a signature, one 
that brings to mind a very enjoyable 
evening spent down where the At- 
lantic breezes blow. 

Ordinarily I would have answered 
this by letter, but when I read it for 
the second time I was reminded of 
the fact that the problem is common 
to many of the clubs I have visited 
both in the East and the West. 

Few clubs are aware of the fact 
that the Eastman Company of To- 
ronto have a series of illustrated lec- 
tures available for loan. A letter to 
“The Camera Club Service Dept” will 
bring immediately all the information 
covering this service. Everything is 
free, and, writing from experience, 
I can assure those interested that 
they will fill many instructive and 
enjoyable meetings with these lec- 
tures. 

I have mentioned this because I 
know how progressive most of the 
clubs would like to be, and how hard 


it is to round out a really enjoyable 


and instructive season. 

But to get back to the above letter 
I cannot say that I am in favor of a 
uniform system of judging, if by 
“uniform” we mean a set of immove- 
able laws. We must remember that 
while a print might be accepted by 
one salon, it might suffer rejection 
by many others, and a lot of us ask 
the question “why?” Perhaps. the 
answer is, “there is no uniform sys- 
tem of judging,” and I for one be- 
lieve that this is as it should be 
There are, of course, certain rules 
which might well be termed univer- 
sal. These are the simple rules of 
composition, etc., such as unity, in- 
terpretation, harmony, lines, atmos- 
phere, lighting and many others 
These universal rules are in turn 
subject to the individual interpreta- 
tion of different judges, and so they 
cannot be termed exactly uniform 
No, I do not think my friends down 
East can adopt, with any measure of 
success, a uniform system of judging 

What I would suggest is that they 
write to the “C.C.\S.D.” mentioned 
above and ask for lecture No. 7. In 
this they will find the answer to 
their problems, and from its pages 
they can make a set of rules, the 
value of which will be determined 
by the generosity of their interpre- 
tations. In other words—flexibility 
is far more instructive in club print 
judging, than strict adherence to a 
set of uniform rules. 
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KEEP COOL AND BEAUTIFUL 





By chilling Elizabeth Arden's basic preparations before 
using them, you can bring cool beauty oursumn 

For sparkling freshness, cleanse with Ardena Cleansing 
Cream ($1.10 to $6) in combination with Ardena Skin 
Lotion ($1.10 to $15) . . . Tone with the clear, cool spar- 
kling Ardena Skin Lotion Soothe h dena 
vy 


Velva Cream ($1.10 to $6) or rich-ir 


nge Skin Cream ($1.10 to $8) 





Salons: SIMPSON'’S — Toronto and Montreal 
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‘Teen age youngsters burn-up an in- 
credible amount of energy. Shredded 
Wheat will help replace this energy — 
give them plenty of the precious “food 
fuel” they need. Two Shredded Wheat, 
with milk and fruit, actually contain 
eight vital food values: Vitamins A, B, 
and C, Carbohydrates, Proteins, Iron, 
Calcium and Phosphorus. It's a delicious 
breakfast of balanced nourishment. 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Ltd 
Niagara Falls - Canada 
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BY G. W. PETERS 
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SATURDAY 


NIGHT 





sara PORTS OF CALL 
“Out West" Has New 


completely apart from a world of 
worry and strife, renewing our faith 
ind rebuilding tired bodies. 

If you have two weeks or more for 
a vacation this summer, you can be 
one of the first to enjoy a thrilling 
new travel experience-—a tour of six 
national parks in the spectacular 
Rocky Mountains on both sides of the 
international boundary. 

For engineers and road_ builders 
have completed the last gap in a road 
National Park, Mon- 
Park, Banff 


linking Glacier 


tana, Waterton 


Lakes 


National Park, Kootenay Park, Yoho 
























TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


Coolie Coats 


The following story is told of 
three American dowagers who left 
their ship at Tokyo, Japan, to go 
shopping for coolie coats. They 
found them, of course, and the first 
returned to the ship wearing hers; 
and, incidentally, doing a little in- 
nocent advertising, for the char- 
acters which adorn the true coolie 
coat are not meant to be decorative, 
but indicate the occupation of the 
wearer—and the coolie is not ex- 
actly the cream of society in the 
Orient. 

So the first lady who returned 
had purchased a coat which in- 
dicated that she dug post holes for 
the Tokyo Electric Company. The 
second saved hers until the follow- 
ing morning when she appeared on 
deck advertising that she was a 
street cleaner. The climax was 
reached the same night when the 
third dowager, jewel-bedecked, ap- 
peared at dinner wearing a coat 
which proclaimed that for an ex- 
tremely reasonable rate she would 
trot clear across Tokyo pulling a 
passenger in a ricksha,. 


Park and Jasper National Park -the 


last five located in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Portions-—but only portions—of this 
complete tour have been available for 


veral years. Many persons to whom 


The Travel Bookshelf 


is a famous woman physician and sur- 
“The unveiling of the women 
(of lran),” writes she, “has caught 
the world’s imagination, but this is a 
minor phase in the awakening of 
Asia Iran today is a lesson in mo- 
dernism and an example of youth re- 
building a world.” She expounds that 
lesson ably and_= colorfully. Illus- 
trated 


geon 


THe VAcATION GUIDE by Robert 
Spiers Benjamin McLeod. $3. To- 
lay no one just starts out “to go on 

Your modern vacation- 
has something definite in 
mind for his two weeks and here is 
just the book for him “The Vaca- 
tion Guide” contains, for instance, ten 


1 vacation.” 


ist usually 


fully routed automobile trips; records 
America’s resorts and classifies them 
as suitable for bachelors, 
etc.; describes sixty dude ranches; is 


i guide to national 


families, 
sixteen parks; 
and is a gold mine of information 
finest golf, tennis, skiing, 
hunting and fishing to be had 
book for 
from the 
gourmet to the explorer The book 


] 


will even tell you exactly what type 


on the 
There's a chapter in the 
every type of vacationist 


of vacation is suitable for your own 
requirements 


TEN YEARS IN THE CONGO by W. E 
McClelland & Stewart. $2.75 


This is a new type of African book 


Dr Davis, a medical missionary, 
matched quinine and calomel, lancet 
ind forceps and laughter against 
spells and evil spirits Africa is in 
his blood and in his book and he 
paints unforgettable pictures of his 
patients who ranged from cook boys 


to powerful old chieftains 





WATERTON LAKES, WATERTON LAKES NATIONAL PARK, ALTA., LOOKING SOUTH. 





Thrills 


the word “vacation” means “out west,” 
Jast summer discovered the satisfac- 
tion of combining Glacier Park in 
Montana and Waterton Lakes Park 

which is just next door on the Can- 
adian side--with these other famous 
Canadian Banff and Lake 
Louise in Banff Park. To make this 
short-cut tour between the Great 
Northern Glacier Park 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Banff, high-speed late-model motor 
coach service is maintained on daily 
summer schedules. 


resorts, 


tailway at 


Regular Coach Service 
regular motor coach 
extended all the way 
north to Jasper on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, over the new Colum- 
bia Icefields Highway. Thanks to this 
new service, those who wish to see all 
six of magnificent mountain 


This summer 
service will be 


these 
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TO OUR 8-PIECE 
ORCHESTRA 
Every night is fun 
night in our cool, spa- 
cious Yacht Ciub pa- 
vilion. Dinner dance 
Saturday nights. Ev- 
erybody has a grand 
time at Beaumaris. 18-hole golf 
course, tennis, aquatie sports. Safe 
heach for children. Deluxe cuisine. 
Rates $31.50 up weekly, American 
plan For booklet, write W. H. 
Brennan, Megr., or see travel agent. 


loaumanis 


Muskoka’s Resort Hotel of Distinction 


BEAUMARIS, LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 








areas will be able to do so in com- 
plete comfort and _ safety. -robably 
nowhere else in the world can ther 
be found a greater variety of scenic 
beauty than on the trip northward 
from either Glacier Park Station, o) 
Belton, Montana, through Glacier and 
Waterton Parks. From Waterton ons 
rides through a Mormon town on the 
Alberta, Indian 
reservations, the country where the 
Prince of Wales now the Duke of 
Windsor established his High 
River ranch, and to Calgary, from 
whence the route follows the Bow 
River into Banff. 


plains of through 


great 


New Country 


Northward from this important re- 
sort centre lies Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake, Yoho Valley, and the great Col- 
umbia_ Icefields, 
fore except to those who had the time, 
the money and the stamina to go there 
as the explorers did, on foot or horse- 
back. At the northern extremity of 
this new highway lies Jasper Park. 

These new inter-mountain tours 
can be started from either the eastern 
or the western entrance to Glacier 
Park. Overnight 
ranged further north in Glacier Park 
and at Waterton Lakes, in Canada. 
From Waterton Lakes it is a pleasant 
day’s ride to Banff, from which point 
visitors can be routed for a trip to the 
Columbia Icefields, or to Japser Park 


inaccessible hereto- 


stops can be. ar- 


It is also possible to tour south from 
Park, or gSanff, visiting the 
Canadian parks first, and ending this 
mountain interlude in Glacier Park on 
the United States side of the line 


Jasper 





THE INTERNATIO 





,AL BOUNDARY between Waterton Lakes National Park, 
Alta., and Glacier National Park, Montana. 


To the close observer, the “Line” 


can be seen to continue on past the far post and up and over the wooded hill. 





Great Northern Railway. 


PRICK FALLS, near Two Medicine Lake, is one of the hundreds of superb 


water displays in Glacier National Park, Montana. 


In one scenic swing around, 


vacationists can now cover two national parks, one on each side of the Border. 


—Great Northern Railway. 
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ABOUT FOOD 
~The Voice of the Lobster 


BY JANET MARCH 


T’S hardly worth turning this hay 

over. Before I get back to draw 
in it’ll be wet again,” said the farmer! 
who, when blarneyed systematically, 
consents occasionally to do a _ half 
day’s work on the March estate. The 
rest Of the time the family disguises 
itself as Russian peasants and works 


furiously fighting for jobs in the 
shade. The farmer got down stiffly 
from his cart with the hay combing 


arrangement in the rear, holding his 
back with one hand. 


“Is it bad today?” I asked as in- 
tended, weeding the beets while I 
listened to the line up of ailments 
Half a row of beets were free from 
the curse of bindweed before it was 
necessary even to grunt sympathet- 
ically. 

a ena en and then this weather,” he 
finished. 

“Well the weather will get warm 
and dry soon. It always does.” I said 
mildly 

“Maybe, maybe not. It’s the war. 
I mind the last war, the weather was 
like this.” 

I minded the last war too. I mind- 


ed sitting on the cellar floor for coolth 
reading “John Halifax, Gentleman” 
While the battle of the Somme drag- 
ged on. The memory seemed to be of 
a normal Canadian July, but it wasn’t 
worth bringing that up. All the hay 
in the orchard had still to be cut and 
appeasement was what was needed, 
not controversy. 


“The lawn is lovely and green,” | 
said brightly. 

“Tt’s all right for lawns, but they 
won't win wars. Goodness knows 


where this will end,” and he clattered 
off noisily. 
That 


know 


seem to 
going. In fact, 
she seems to have fallen asleep at 
the 1940 switch, and even an extra 
evils such as hay sud- 
den illness, and green fly on the roses 
have developed to plague us on the 
home front. If you scratch around 
hard enough you can generally find 
a little small blessing, and 
one not so small after all, especially 
devised to cheer housekeepers in Can- 
ada, 

Everyone knows how good Canadian 
anned lobster is. It is just the 
obtainable. No housewife denies for 
a moment its top place on the canned 
yoods shelf, but sometimes economy 
has kept it there unused, saved for a 
treat. This year the price will be 
ower. Foreign markets are to a 
large extent closed to Canada and 
you. can helping our own 
fishermen and eating something every- 
one always enjoys. Lay in a 
today and see how useful it can make 
tself on the summer menus, 


Lobster Salad 


This is a 


girl Goodness doesn’t 


where we are 


fever, 


crop ol 


here is 


best 


combine 


stock 


record time saver for the 


cook. All you have to do is to take 
some good lettuce out of the vege- 
table freshener in the refrigerator, 
and be sure to dry it well. Then 
open a can of lobster, drain it, put 
the paper in which the lobster meat 
s Wrapped somewhere the cat can’t 
get at, because she'll eat it whole 
if she does, and paper isn’t good for 
cats. Break the lobster meat in pieces 


and arrange it on the lettuce. Lay 
sliced cucumber and tomatoes around 
the edges of the platter and quarte1 
a couple of hard boiled Serve 
with mayonnaise, home-made if you 
have a strong right arm and patience 
in the house, otherwise bought ready- 
made and thinned down with tomato 
juice. 


gOS 
eggs. 


Lobster-Salmon Pie 


The fresh salmon is still very good, 
but if you are far from a good fish- 


SISTERLY CONFERENCE 


seen chatting with her sister-in-law, Mrs. O. Leigh-Spencer, Jr., of Vancouver, 


in the gardens at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C., during a recent visit 








monger’s use canned salmon. Take 
a can of salmon and one of lobster. 
Drain the fish. Skin the salmon and 


take out all the bones. 
always a cause of profanity, but they 
seem to be even worse in a pie than 
when the fish is whole. Mix 
the lobster and salmon meat together. 


cooked 


Make a white sauce with four table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour 
and two cups of milk, salt, pepper, 
and cayenne. When the sauce has 
thickened, take it off the heat and 
stir in half a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cester Sauce and a_ teaspoonful of 
sherry. Pour into a baking dish, and 
tir with a spoon so that the sauce 


gets well blended with the fish. 
the top with a thick layer of 
and brown in the oven. 


Cover 
grated 


cheese 


Lobster Newburg 


cooks who 


lobster New- 


and 
the merits of 
and far between, but fo 
forgotten women 
that here is the perfect 
dish, the thing that will 
Sunday supper party a 


The housekeepers 
don’t know 
burg are few 
remind 
lunch- 


these let's 
them 
eon make 


vVou!r success, 


the tidbit which can be shaken up in 
a few minutes when someone has to 
be fed suddenly at a queer hour. The 
amounts given here are for an ordin- 


ary sized can of lobster, not that 


little tiny tin but the next size. 


1 can of lobster 

3 tablespoons of butter 
1 tablespoons of cream 
1 tablespoon of sherry 
The yolk of one egg 
Salt, cayenne, nutmeg 


Break the lobster meat up fairly 


finely. Melt the butter, add the lobster 
and cook in the butter until it is hot, 
than add the seasonings and the 
sherry. You can’t make this. dish 
without sherry. Someone important 


once said that lobster and sherry had 
an affinity which was truly divine. 
After the sherry add the cream, and 
last the well-beaten egg yvolk. Cook, 
stirring all the time until it thickens 
which it will do almost at and 
immediately on hot 

Though most 
amount of soup which they eat in the 
summer months to a minimum, not 
counting cold consommé which is the 
successful rival to tomato juice. Still 
the odd bowl of thick extra 
good on the right after a 
cold sail home, the end of a long drive, 
or for lunch on vindy 
rainy days which appear even in th 
best regulated holiday. Try this one 


once, 
serve toast 


people reduce the 


soup 1S 


occasion 


one of those 


Lobster Chowder 


1 can of 
2 tablespoons of butter 


lobster 


2 soda biscuits rolled into crumbs 


2 cups of milk 
1 slice of onion 
Salt, pepper, cayenne 
Break the lobster meat up into 
small pieces, and save the juice which 
is in the can. Melt the butter and fry 
the onion, chopped finely in it. Don’t 
let it get crisp, just nice and brown. 


Then add the milk, and when it is hot, 
stir in the cracker crumbs slowly 
Season well and lastly add the lobste1 
meat and juice. Bring to the 
point—-but don’t boil-—-and 


Spanish Dish 


Here, lastly, is a Spanish recipe for 
Which 


boiling 


serve. 


lobster the name of 


Langostinos Salteados a la Catalana 


rejoices in 


1 can of lobster 
1 slice of 
1 clove of 
Parsley 

1 


Spanish onion 
garlic 


» cup of white wine 


Miss Dorothy Leigh-Spencer (left) of Calgary is 


Mrs 


Leigh-Spencer’s husband is with the Royal Canadian Navy 


Fish bones are’ 





MISS PAULINE 
whose engagement was announced re- 


PATRICIA MARSH, 


cently. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred C. Marsh, “Willoughby 
Manor,” Chippawa, Ont., and her mar- 
riage to John Clarke McGlashan, 
younger son of Mrs. McGlashan and 
the late Lee McGlashan of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., will take place in that city 
at Christ Church on August 3. 
Photograph by Novman Kennedy. 


| 3 tablespoons of tomato sauce 
Salt and peppet 
the lobster meat 
olive oil in a frying pan. 

ion finely chopped and the clove of 
garlic and the parsley also chopped. 
Season with the salt and pepper, then 
add the white wine and last the tomato 
sauce and serve. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Brown slightly in 


Add the on- 


Miss Dorothea Hamilton, who left 
in February for Lima, Peru, to visit 
her brother-in-law and_= sister, Mr. 


and Mrs. 
turned to 
Miss 


Geoffrey 
Montreal. 
Phillipa Hunloke 
Timothy Hunloke, 
Ann Hunloke, formerly Lady Ann 
Cavendish, have arrived in Ottawa 
from England and will be the guests 
of Mrs. Barry German for the dura- 
tion of the war, 

The Vivian and 
Jones, daughters of the Lady Evelyn 
and Mr. Jonah and grand- 
daughters of the late Lord Grey, will 
be guests in Quebec for the duration 
of the war of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Kernan, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
arrived back in 


Morkill, has re- 


and Master 
children of Lady 


Misses 


Lavinia 


Jones, 


have 
after an 


Rolston 
Vancouver 
absence of six years abroad 

Mrs. Arthur Pepler, who 
living in Jersey, Channel 
some years, 


has been 
Islands, for 


is now in England and will 


return soon to Toronto. 

Mrs. Joseph Grew, wife of the 
United States Ambassador to Japan, 
has sailed on the Kamakura Maru to 


visit her daughter, Mrs. J. 
Moffat, wife of the 
Minister to Canada 
remaining in Japan 
Mrs. W. D. Erwin and Miss Pamela 


Pierrepont 
United States 
Her husband is 


Erwin, of Ottawa, have taken up 
their residence for the summer at 
their cottage at Pointe au Pic. 


Mrs. H. L. Pavey and Miss Leila 
Pavey of Winnipeg have taken a house 
on Point Grey Road in Vancouver for 
the summer. 

Mra: BG. 
who 


Moncrieff of 
has been visiting her 
and daughter, Surgeon 


Winnipeg, 
son-in-law 
Lieutenant E 


A. Sellars and Mrs. Sellars, in Vic- 
toria, has returned to Manitoba. 
Mrs. Leonard Murray, formerly of 
Toronto, who is in charge of the 
Maple Leaf club, Moreton Street, 
London, England, has several Cana- 
dian girls on her staff They in- 
clude: Miss Jane McLaren, Miss 


Faith Watson, Miss Florence Harvey, 
of Hamilton, and as secretary, Miss 
Margaret Duffus, of Halifax. Prin- 
Patricia and her husband, Com- 
mander Ramsay, had tea at the club 
lately, and the King and Queen are 
expected shortly. 


cess 


Mr. and Mrs. George Younger, of 
London, England, and their children 
have left for the Island of Orleans 
Quebec, where they will remain fer 
the summer 

Mrs. F. R. Peverley and her family 
have left Montreal for their summe: 
house at Chester, N.S. They are ac 
companied by Mrs. Peverley’s two 
nieces, the Misses Dione and Charis 
Ryder, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 


gernon Dudley Ryder of London, who 
arrived from England recently. Miss 
Zanthe Ryder, who suffered a broken 
arm on the trip to Canada, is the guest 
of Mrs. Archie Baillie at Knowlton 

Frau Engelbert Dollfuss and her 
two children will occupy a cottage at 
St Andrews-by-the-Sea for the 
summer. 

Mrs. Percival 
children, 
England, 
Frederick 
Miss 
time 
years in 


Leisching, with het 
has arrived in Ottawa from 
and will be the guest of Mrs 
Bronson and her daughtet 
Genevieve Bronson, for some 
Mrs. Leisching spent several 
Ottawa when Sir William 
Clark High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom. Her husband, 
Mr. Percival Leisching, was First Sec- 
retary at the British Legation 

Mrs. W. G. Benn and her daughter, 
Miss Christina Jane Benn, arrived in 


was 


Montreal from England recently. Mrs, 
Benn is visiting Mr. and Mrs. Huntly 
Ward Davis and Miss Benn is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Angus Murray 

Mrs. F. H. Davies, with her two 
little sons, Harold and Philip, ar 


rived from England and spent a few 
days in Montreal at the Grosvenor, 
the guest of Mrs. Davies’ mother, Mrs. 
E. H. Carter, before leaving fot 
Georgeville where they will be the 
guests of Mrs. Davies’ aunt, Miss A. C 
Lindsay, for the summer 

Mrs. Lorne Devine, the former Miss 
Kitty Sharpe, wife of Major Lorne 
Devine, of the 57th Battery, lst Anti- 


Youll Like This Hearty 


New Vegetable 


Taste The Marvellous Difference In 
This New Creation By Heinz... Thick 
With Garden Vegetables—Rich With 
Savoury Beef Stock— Delightfully 
Seasoned. 


New—extra-thick with cl 


hkOLCce 





1 
vegetable 


‘Ss 


extra-rich in hearty beef stock, Heinz Vege- 


table Soup is a dish you're sure to enjoy! 


F¢ oT 


Heinz chefs ‘brew in” the flavour by carefully 


cooking this nourishing soup in small batches 


Big, juicy Heinz tomatoes, tender yout 


beans, plump little peas 


the pic k of a whole 


gardenfull of top-grade vegetables are blet 


with rich beef broth 


deftly! 


and 


ready tO serve | 


as your family’s favourite! 


CRIMSON LURE. The: 


boys and girls plenty of tragr 
Soup. This soup 1 
blend 
A. splend 
} 


and 





grown-ups, too! 


rank Regiment, who has been in Eng 
land for 


bec recently and will spend the sun 


some weeks, arrived at Que 


mer at Lake St. Joseph with her pa 
ents, Mr. and Mrs, H. W. Sharpe 
Mrs. Murray Vaughan, of Montrea 


with her children is spending the sum 
mer at St 
her parents, Mr 
Pillow 

Mrs. C. W Montreal, is 
spending several weeks at the Cas 
cade Hotel, Metis Beach 

A trio of sisters have arrived in Vik 
from their homes abroad. They 
include Mme, Le Forgais, the forme: 
Freda Water, with her two children; 
Baroness Knoop, the former 
Bullen; and Miss Joy Bullen 

Miss Mary Munn, Canadian pianist, 
and Miss Effie Mann have arrived 
from Montreal to spend the summer 
in Vancouver and Victoria 

Mrs. Rosemary Marshall 


Andrews-by-the-Sea with 
and Mrs. Howard 


Cassils, of 
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Denise 


and her 


read tO 


seasoned 
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ul t} ttle lisses Tatiana and 
Marina Orloff, daughter of Count and 
Countess Serge Orloff, who have been 
stayin it the Ritz Carlton, Mont 
rea since their arrival from Eng 
ind, have left accompanied by Mrs 
Fitz Clarence and her daughter, Miss 
Jill Fitz Clarence for St Andrews 
by-the-Sea, N.B where they will 
occupy a cottage 

M1 und)» = Mrs Meredith Glassco 
have ett Toronto to spend several 
weeks with the former's parents Mr: 


and Mrs 
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du Bois, 


John G. Glassco of Winni 
their summer house, Point 
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The Life Of A Queen 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE was one of 

the last Queens of France to live 
in the fairy-tale grandeur which a 
childhood diet of Han Christian Ander- 
sen leads us to believe to be the pre- 
rogative of all queens. For this rea- 
son, and because it’s well for all of 
us to read a little history now and 
then while we ourselves are living in 
the midst of so much of it, a biography 
which has just come off the press will 
be of special interest to women read- 
ers. It is “The Personal Life of Marie- 
Antoinette.” 

Some may feel that the author is 
overly indulgent in his sympathetic 
treatment of her follies and extra- 
vagances, but few will cavil at the 
siarply etched picture he presents 
of the modes, manners and morals of 
the French Court of the period. The 
delineation of Marie Antoinette’s 
daily life at Versailles amid the in- 
trigues, viciousness, corruption and 
extravagant grandeur of the courts of 
the two Louis, is skillfully done. There 
are intimate sketches of the Queen 
in conference with Rose Bertin, her 
dressmaker; descriptions of her frocks, 
the court balls and plays; what she 
ate (she dunked her biscuits!); and 
the rigid court etiquette which sur- 
rounded even such personal matters 
as bathing and dressing. 

The building of the Petit Trianon 
and the entertainments there are 
made as vivid as the report of a 
present-day gala described by “Vogue.” 
And the book, in telling of the visit 
to Paris of her brother, Emperor 


What were the “points of interest” 
which attracted the visitors of those 
days—when Marie-Antoinette was 


creating so many for the tourists of 


today? They were the State Treas- 
ures, Les Gobelins, the soapworks, the 
royal printing works, the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute and the Abbe de 
L’Epee, the Botanic Gardens and 
Monsieur de Buffon, the Salpetriere 
Hospital. 


This biography of the beautiful and 
much maligned Austrian succeeds in 
presenting her as a very human wo- 
man, her generosity often mixed with 
incredible folly, her boredom, her 
loyalty to her friends and her love 
for her children. Marie Antoinette’s 
last dark days are movingly told 
when, at the age of 38, a worn white- 
haired old woman, she approached the 
guillotine there to die more truly a 
Queen than she had lived. (‘The 
Personal Life of Marie-Antoinette “a 
by John Kunstler, translated from the 
French by Margot Robert 
Oxford Press. $4.50). 


Adaiison. 


They Are Talking About— 


Those identification cards everyone 


will have to carry when the National 
Registration Plan comes into effect 
next month. We’ll all be numbered 
like automobiles..... The English wo- 


man who has become Britain’s Emily 
Post on the etiquette of receiving an 
enemy parachutist who has just drop- 
ped in..... Appointment of Maj.-Gen- 
eral the Duke of Windsor as Governor 


Joseph of Austria, answers a question and Commander-in-Chief of the Ba- 
which must have intrigued many. hama Islands....Week-ends in the 
ca 





EVERY DAY’S 
A HOLIDAY— 





ESCAPE TRIO 


Give reality the slip this summer! Sport 


im 


gav 


_J WHIMSY 

A of girlish 

glamorous. 
HOT PINK 
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SPRING FEVER 


Montreal 


flattering blue-red .. . 
release from winter’s end doldrums. 


on your fingertips the smartest, 

st nailtones of the season... 
Peggy Sage’s Escape Trio: WHIMSY 
—a subtle, clinging-vine pink, 
designed to paint you the picture 


innocence. HOT PINK— 


an equatorial nailtone—frankly 


SPRING FEVER—vivid, 
a gay, romantic 


At all departmental and better drug stores 


PEGGY SAGE INC. 


New York - London - Paris 
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A delightful 
summer drink 


ICED 
KOFY SUB 


You can drink it by the gallon 
and get healthful refreshment 
from every drop. Especiall 
delightful if sweetened wit 
honey before icing. 













ee JSANDS drink Kofy 


Sub for health as well as 


enjoyment You make it 
exactly like coffee it tastes 
just like coffee Yet Kofy 


Sub contains no caffeine to 


upset merves or digestion 
Drink it as freely as water 
and give it to the children 


This delicious beverage is 
made from wholesome Cana 
dian grains, soya beans and 
honey and is rich in minerals 
that neutralize acid accumu 
lations. Surprisingly eco 
nomical. Buy some Dr 
Jackson’s Kofy Sub today 


fF R E ft # . Jackson's booklet on Food and Health. Address requests 
# to Dr. Jackson Foods Limited, 521 Vine Avenue, Toronto «1-40 
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A FEW SWEEPS WITH A BRUSH and a comb wielded by the deft fingers of 
a hairdresser can bring into focus one’s best features, and make the others less 


noticeable. 


Here a hairdresser shapes hair, which has been worn combed down 


over the forehead, into two smooth curls which form a lovely upswept V over 


the brow. 


For “Before” and “After” results, see the photographs elsewhere 


on this page. 


COWMERY ss5. The wild-rose prettiness 
and shoulder-length braids of many 
of the school girls who are now guests 
of Canada’... .. The heavenly flavor 
of strawberries and cream, of straw- 
berry shortcake, of—just strawber- 
ries.... The pictures and article about 
Ottawa in that posh American mag- 
azine which firmly states that the 
Royal princesses soon will arrive there 
with Queen Mary; this despite the 
recent announcement that the Royal 
children will remain in England to 
share whatever happens with children 
unable to leave the country. The 
neighbors, bless their hearts, seem to 


think they know more about our 
family affairs than we do. our- 
selves..... The rose beetle, an un- 
pleasant creature which is running 
amok in many gardens and devour- 
ing the choicest blooms..... Head- 
lines.....Summer prom concerts for 
complete’ relaxation and = enjoy- 
WOUNE 5.6005 Friends who have gone or 


are going to live in Ottawa, and the 
tales they tell of searching the city 
high and low for places to live..... 
Road maps and train schedules. 


Gadget Lore 


Our candidate for the neatest gad- 


get of the week is the smart little 
“leash” that is hitched to the hand- 
bag to keep gloves from straying— 


or to save you the bother of holding 
(and sometimes losing) them. 

It’s a gold-plated chain thing with 
a chunk of a “jewel” as big as the 
Kohinoor. 


To Take With You 


Some summer travel tips from a 
woman who spends half her life 
aboard trains and planes: 

The interchangeable suits of light 
wool, linen or cotton, with shirts and 
shorts and skirts that match or con- 
trast are excellent because they give 
variety and the sense of change at a 
minimum of cost and space. The 
cardigan and jacket can be pressed 
into evening service over an organdie 
or muslin or chiffon evening dress, 
and either is particularly good over 
a cotton evening dress. 

A sheer woo! evening tailleur with 


frilly collars and cuffs is wonderful 
for mountain resorts where it is very 
cool at night. Good for wear at either 
the east or west coast, too, because 
when the sun goes down over the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, or the straits of Juan 
de Fuca it’s down and out, and your 
little wool tailleur is not only ex- 
tremely smart but practical. 


Galloping Teas 


Women working in the interests of 
the war relief organization known 
as ‘Bundles for Britain,” recently in- 
stituted in New York a series of 
“galloping teas’ which will be car- 


ried on henceforth by branches of 
the agency throughout the United 
States. 


The teas are arranged on the chain 
letter principle. Each guest at the 
parties will in turn give a tea, invit- 
ing other friends, who also will give 
subsequent teas, thereby expanding 
both the membership of the organi- 
zation and the capacity of work ac- 
complished. The “galloping teas” 
have been arranged because of the 
need for more knitted wearing 
apparel to be sent to England. Mrs. 
Wales Latham, president of “Bundles 
for Britain,” gave the first tea in 
the series at her house in New York. 


Footnote: 


Incidentally, the cups of tea drunk 
by the guests at the ‘“‘teas” are of in- 
direct but nevertheless very real value 
to Britain in her efforts to build up 
her foreign exchange. Eighty per 
cent of the world’s tea supplies is con- 
trolled by the British Government, 
and the greater the quantities sold 
abroad the more does the war effort 
benefit. Perhaps this explains why the 
Englishman must be content with a 
“paltry” ration of twenty-five cups of 
his favorite beverage a week—while 
the rest of the world learns to cul- 
tivate the same fervid love of “a nice 
cup o’ tea.” 


ee 
TRAVELERS 
Mrs. Leon T. DesRivieres and her 
family have left Quebec for Notre 


Dame du Portage. 


_ tablets, 


The Order Of The Bath 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


HALF the fun of using any or all of 
7 the bath preparations comes from 
the way they smell and the things 
they do for you. Whatever your favor- 
ite, you can find it among the incred- 
ible variety that has been devised for 
the ritual of the bath. Bath oils, 
crystals, powdered salts, effervescent 
perfumed essences, pine es- 
sences, eau de Cologne. The makings 
for a milk bath, a foam bath, a bubble 
bath. Epsom salts to take the aches 
from tired bodies. Sea salt to in- 
vigorate. 

The hard water that exists in many 
sections of the country constitutes a 
problem in the bath, but there are 
efficient preparations to cope with this, 
in inexpensive, as well as luxurious 
forms. And the season of the year also 
influences what you put in the tub— 
in winter, things to soften and smooth, 
with clinging, luxurious scents; in 
summer, light, cooling liquids and salts 
with astringent freshness and crystal 
clear perfume. 

The cake of soap in this bathroom 
scene is a big one—no thin, skimpy 
pieces will do. It should have luxurious 
lather, and be the fine milled variety 
that doesn’t fake off or chip. A mild 
soap, with a hygienic fragrance, is ad- 
vised for the face, but your bath soap 
can smell divinely. And there should 
be a brush or mitts of toweling or 
loofah—something that scrubs the skin 
clean with a hygienic thoroughness. 
Scrubbing is practically a beauty treat- 
ment in itself—bringing up the cir- 
culation in the back, on the feet, all 
over you. 

And the woman who is wise, when 
she has rubbed herself down with one 
of those huge, soft towels that are an 
essential part of the bathing picture, 
reaches instinctively for a bottle of 
lotion or oil. If she is dressing to go 
out, it will be one of the lighter lotions 
that dry quickly. Or one of the 
luscious, almost cream liquids can 
even be smoothed on before getting 
into the tub, and its softness will 
linger on long after the bath. And, 
every so often, when the bath takes 
place before going to bed, she rubs in 
a skin oil while the body is still warm, 
wiping the surplus off with an old 
towel. For women who live in dry 
climates and hard-water districts know 
that this is a tried-and-true means of 
giving the skin a velvet softness. 

Then come finishing touches—dust- 
ing powder fluffed on with a puff like 
a swan’s-down cloud or patted on with 
a powder-filled mitten. Powder sachet; 
eau de Cologne with powder sus- 
pended in it; a mist of eau de toilette 
sprayed from an atomizer—the final 
fragrant benediction for one of life’s 
greatest luxuries, the bath. 


Cream Fresh 


Today’s stream-lined woman of the 
world is learning new, streamlined 
ways to daintiness and charm. That 
doesn’t mean she goes in for slap-dash 
short-cuts. It means she knows how 
to work out routines that can be fol- 
lowed with no time wasted, that she’s 
up on how to get the quickest results 
that are efficient at the same time. 

Take a look at the stream-lined 
jars on her shelves. Here’s a brand- 
new one in white and cerise con- 
taining something no one. ever 
dreamed of six or seven years ago— 
a perspiration check in cream form. 

In this year of 1940, she couldn’t 
get along without it. Why? Well, 
fashion has a lot to do with it. Suits 
are sweeping the country. Daintiness 
is more of a problem when we're 
wearing twills and worsteds as the 
weather warms up. And under the 
suit there’s a delicate, frilled blouse, 
of crisp organdy or sheer batiste. 
When the jacket comes off, she’s go- 
ing to look band-box fresh. 

For her beauty routine takes ac- 
count of that blouse, just as it does 
of her April-fresh complexion and 
her shining fingertips. But it’s not 
a long, arduous routine. It’s simple, 





A LARGE NUMBER OF ARMY NURSES FROM CANADA are now settling down in their new home at the Canadian 


Red Cross Hospital in Buckinghamshire. 


All of them are graduates from organized training schools, and many of 


them occupied important positions. From left to right: Miss Trennie Frazer, Miss Florence O’Donohue, Miss Dorothy 
Low and Miss Anna Millar, all from Winnipeg, select another tune for the gramophone in the lounge of their new home. 





ALL WRONG—Are your cheekbones 


high? Then this coiffure which in it- 
self is modern, beautiful and full of 
style is not your cup of tea. Notice 
how the hair combed low over the 
forehead causes the cheekbones to ap- 
pear even more prominent. The full- 
ness of the hair at the back of the neck 
draws attention to the too-forceful line 
of the jaw. 


modern and quick and just a moment, 
every other day, regular as clock- 
work, she devotes to her perspiration 
check. And because it’s in this new 
efficient cream form, she can use it 
just before she slips into that very 
special blouse. 

She knows that no one is a whit 
daintier or fresher than her dress. 
So she thinks just as much about 


protecting her gown as she does 
about protecting herself. No more tell- 
tale spots on sleeves, when _ she’s 
checked perspiration at the one 
troublesome place. 

This cream has assumed a new 


more modern dress. Its smart-as-to- 
morrow jar, designed by a World’s 
Fair artist, is in white and shock- 
ing pink, distinguished by simple lines, 
stream-lined lettering. Inside is the 
same mild anti-perspirant cream that 
has won so many friends because of 
its creamy consistency, its quick ac- 


tion. It has the same refreshing bou- 
quet odor, just a trifle more pro- 
nounced. 





ALL RIGHT—The clean uncluttered 
line of the hair in its new style brings 
a charming distinction to the features. 
Cheekbones have become inconspicu- 
ous, the high forehead is shown to its 
fvil advantage, the chin has receded 


into its proper proportions. It is the 
same and yet not the same woman. 


TRAVELERS 


The Honorable Mrs. Windham 
Beauclerk and her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. John Quin- 
lan, of Montreal, are spending two 
weeks at the Hermitage Club. 

Mrs. Charles Archer, who has been 
residing in Paris for some time, ar- 
rived from England recently accom- 
panied by her grandchildren, Miss 
Therese Vanier, and the Messrs. 
Byng, Jacques and Bernard Vanier. 
Mrs. Archer is at present at the Ritz- 
Carlton, Montreal. Miss Vanier is 
visiting Mrs. J. G. Trudeau and the 
Messrs. Vanier are the guests of 
their aunt, Mrs. W. F. Shepherd, at 
her camp at Lac Cornu. 

Judge and Mrs. Eugene DesRivieres 
and their family have left Quebec 
and have taken up residence at their 
country house at Chateau d’Eau. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. McClelland and 
Miss Jean McClelland have returned 
to Toronto from Georgian Bay. 

Captain A. Cunningham-Reid, with 
his two sons, Michael and Noel, and 
his mother, Mrs. Kingscote, who re- 
cently arrived from London, are at 
the Ritz-Carlton, Montreal. 


Miss Elizabeth and Miss Mary 
Cumming, daughters of Captain and 
Mrs. Ronald Cumming, of Kinlosse 
House, Morayshire, Scotland, are the 
guests of their grandmother, Mrs. 
William Hendrie in Hamilton, Ont., 
for the duration of the war. 


Mrs. R. O. Alexander and her son, 
of Toronto, are visiting the former's 
father, Right Rev. Dr. Lennox Wil- 
liams of Montreal, at his summer 
house at Tadoussac. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Lawson, form- 
erly of Toronto, have left for Trini- 
dad, West “Indies, where they will 
live. 


Lady Davies, wife of the Right 
Honorable David, Baron Davies of 
Liandinam, Wales, with her two 
daughters and two sons, is the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. H. L. Symmes at 
their country house, “Dunwint,” 
Credit Valley, Ont. 
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Canada Welcomes Britannia’s Children 


THE arrival of the first shipload of 

British children, fleeing from the 
bombs of the Nazi air-raiders, elicited 
some criticism from the press and 
public concerning the supposed inade- 
quacy of the arrangements for meet- 
ing these little migrants upon their 
arrival at their railway destination. 
This criticism was quite unjustified; 
and it arose from the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the responsibilities 
arising from children whose passage 
has been paid by their guardians and 
who are assigned to a definite sponsor, 
and those from children who come 
at the expense and under the charge 
of the British government. In the 
former case the children come as 
private passengers, and their recep- 
tion is quite properly the responsibility 
of those persons who have undertaken 
to be their sponsors and to whom they 
are assigned. In the latter case the 
children’s passage is paid for by, and 
they are in full charge of, the British 


BY WILLIAM CHILD CURREY 


sand of these among her own people. 
Australia, New Zealand, all the col- 
onies have followed the magnifi- 
cent example. But to old country 
parents who are registering iheir 
children for departure overseas, 
“Canada preferred” is overwhelming- 
ly requested. 

So today there is a palpable excite- 
ment in the air. Everywhere hearts 
are beating with a thrill of expecta- 
tion. The rich and cultured, the 
moderately prosperous, and yes, even 
families who themselves know the 
meaning of want, all are arranging 
their homes for the accommodation 
of one or two children for the dura- 
tion. No mind in Canada will rest 
easy until the ships laden with their 
pathetic cargoes are safely landed 
on our shores. A little Toronto girl 
into whose home a war guest girl is 


benefit of their experience and ad- 
vice. The upshot was that a Com- 
mittee on Child Refugees was formed 
within the Council. This Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Mills of Toronto and the Vice- 
Chairmanship of Miss Laura Hol- 
land, C.B.E., of Vancouver made a 
thorough study of the field. 

It must not be lost sight of that 
at this time the Committee contem- 
plated no more than the admittance 
of a limited number of foreign chil- 
dren for adoption. As the work of 
preparation progressed it became in- 
creasingly evident that it could best 
be done under the supervision of an 
administrative body thoroughly fami- 
liar with child placing standards and 
procedure. 


Children’s Aid Societies 


ronto the Infants’ Home, the Protes- 
tant Children’s Homes, and the Jew- 
ish Children’s Bureau satisfy them- 
selves on the suitability of applicants 
for children of their respective faiths. 

In the larger cities the work de- 
volves on the local C.A.S. and in the 
counties where children are to be 
placed the I1.0.D.E., Women’s Insti- 
tutes, Catholic Women’s League and 
other groups are assisting under the 
direction of the C.A.S. In Toronto four- 
teen professional social workers who 
had retired because of marriage have 
volunteered their services. Since the 
actual number of children who will 
come is unknown there is no limit to 
the number of homes to be visited. 
Every home that applies is checked 
with an eye to its suitability for the 
sex, age and social requirements of 
a particular type of child. No hard 
and fast criterion of suitability is 
demanded and the more rigid rules 
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eam that 
cause of 


relative safety of the inland country- 
side. But the appalling events of 


ada had been a nightmare to respons- 
ible placing agencies. Legislation had 


were needed for the job. 
Early in June authority was vested 


tender care will not suffice to re- 


reach the central depots before they 
place the child’s longing for home. In’ may be _ received into their 


new 


Here is social experiment in the 
making, the magnitude and the con- 


. the presence of such difficulties the homes. Every child is to be given sequences of which stagger the im- 
juick ac- the passing months have heightened peen enacted in seven provinces to in the provincial Children’s Aid So- counsel and experience of trained a complete mental and physical ex-  agination. 

ing bou- the danger of indiscriminate bomb- overcome the evil. For instance, the Cieties (or other comparable social y 

ore pro- ing. In one country after another 
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the calculated mass murder of ter- 
rified women and children by the in- 
vading German hordes has indicated 
the ferocity of the assault that may 
soon be turned on the people of Bri- 
tain. The sudden collapse of the con- 
tinental allies has brought that day 
closer with unimaginable swiftness. 
Bombardment from the air and in- 
vasion from sea and land are hourly 
imminent: When the storm breaks 
no place on the British Isles will 
afford sanctuary for the children. 
But to the Motherland in her dis- 
tress have gone forth offers from the 
far Dominions of homes and shelter 
for the imperilled children. Canada 
was the first to come forward with 
an offer to find homes for ten thou- 


Ontario Children’s Protective Act re- 
quires that: “Every society or agent 
shall maintain careful supervision 
over every child brought or caused 
or procured to be brought into On- 
tario by such society or agent until 
the child attains the age of eighteen 
years; and it shall be the duty of 
such society or agent to cause a per- 
sonal visit by an agent, specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose, to be made 
to each child at least once in every 
year until the child has attained such 
age.” 

In view of the legal requirements 
it became apparent that a full-time, 
permanent organization was needed 
to insure the maximum protection to 
the children, and the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council was called on for the 





service bodies where the C.A.S. is 
not operating) to assume in each lo- 
cality the responsibility for the re- 
ception, placement and supervision of 
the evacuated children allotted to 
their localities. 

This throws a terrific responsibility 
on these organizations and calls for 
the highest pitch of co-ordinated 
effort in hundreds of volunteer asso- 
ciations working with them. Thou- 
sands of applications for children are 
being received by the National Com- 
mittee on Refugees. These and the 
thousands previously secured are being 
turned over to the C.A.S. The home of 
each applicant must be visited and 
reported upon. In such work the 
judgment and experience of trained 
social workers is invaluable. In To- 


“COUNTRY LANE.” Contributed amateur photograph by J. Burke Martin, 742 Waterloo Street, 
London, Ont. Leica camera, Elmar lens, Leitz No. 1 filter, June, 5 p.m., Du Pont Superior pan film, 1/60 
sec. at F6.3, developed in Champlin No, 7, printed on Agfa Brovira glossy developed in D73. 





An Electric GRILLETTE 


ill enable you to prepare 
ad sandwiches, griddle 


cakes, or even to fry eggs and 


—right at the 
— Priced from . $3.95 


AUTOMATIC 
IRON 


You'll doubly appreciate 4 
light weight automatic tron 
during the summer months. 


>] 
Model a 96.95 





BEVERAGE 
MIXER 


a versatile appliance that 
can be used for mixing cool 
drinks, preparing vegetable 
and fruit juices, or even 
making sandwich spreads. 


od | 
Ee aa $29.75 





AN AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


to deliver slice after slice 
of toast, browned the way 
you like it best. 


del 
er ad $13.95 


COFFEE 
GRINDER 


Enjoy the full rich flavour 
of coffee by grinding it as 
you need it. 


h ind 
lustrated 912.75 






AN ELECTRIC 
COFFEE MAKER 


for a good cup of. coffee 


every time. Prepare it right 
at the table, and keep it 


warm. 


> del 
The mode $4.95 


STEAK BROILER 


something new for the per- 
son who likes steaks juicy 
and tender. Broil them at 
the table and serve sizzling 
hot. 


The Broil $10.95 


TORONTO HYDRO ELECTRIC SHOP 


14 CARLTON STREET + TELEPHONE ADELAIDE 2261 





i 
i 





BE SURE THE SPRINKLER 
YOU BUY IS A LONG-LIFE 


ETB Abie 


Get the utmost in efficiency and 
long, trouble-free service. A type 
for every lawn or garden— and for 
every pocketbook. Each designed to 
throw more water— throw it farther 
—spread it evener. Rain Kings doa 
better job and last longer. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
THEM BY NAME», 
Rain King Sprinklers y 
are made and guar- 
anteed by Flexible Shaft Co. bh 
Ltd., 321 Weston Road South, ep) gfe 


Toronto, Ont. eas 
$1 Years Making Quality Products 


NA Ea 
Vacation 
One of Canada's Beauty Spots 


Amid Na 
A Cultural 


Utmost Rest and 


THE GUILD INN 


THE GUILD Or ALL 
On the Famous & 
Overlooking | 


ARTS 


Rooms and Meols $2 to $45 
King’s Highway No 2 
Toronto HOward 5253 


eT week 
S miles east of Torontc 


Scarborough 


he happiest days of many patien its” lives 
Homewood. It is 
> treatment 


it 


M.D., 


oO 
ite Harvey Ciare 


Medical Superintendent 
Guelph, Ont. 


Oriental C 


GOuURAUO 


The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 


Homewood Sanitarium, 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


THE BACK PAGE 


The Voice Of 


The Tortoise 


BY DAVID BROCK 
TNHE Commander-in-Chief of a large 
and efficient European army 

a few years ago: 

“I divide my officers into four 
ses. Each officer 
of the following qualities: 
industry, 


said 


clas- 
always possesses two 
cleverness, 
laziness, and stupidity. Those 
who are clever and industrious I 
appoint to the General Staff. Use can 
under circumstances be made of those 
e stupid and lazy. The man who 
and lazy qualifies for the 
highest leadership posts; he has the 
requisite nerves and the mental clarity 
for difficult But 
stupid and indust1 must be 
f he is too dang 
We should all beware of the 
man, whether he is a 
else. We are too 
Part of the blam 
p, of cours 


The 


who ar 
is clever 


whoever is 


decisions. 


ious got rid 
erous.”’ 


stupid 


anything 


Tor ne sake ot 


of kindness, A 
and the 


advisers of 


business 
youth 
mm DY tortoises In 
few and far 
beat the snails, 


tor- 





“YOU MEAN IT’LL LAST 


TILL ’'M GROWN UP ?” 


GROWN UP DAYS seem a long way off 
But when he is 
Hot Water 
lank will still be giving good service 

unrustedand solid. Yousee,' 


to small Johnnie. 
grown up that “Monel” 


tanks will last a lifetime 


against leaks or failure 


rosion or rust 


“Monel” is 
rust. 
means 


a solid alloy 
a tank c: 
will 


And when 
that it 


“Monel” 
-and are 
actually guaranteed for twenty years 


due to cor 


in’t 
outlast 





that can’t 
rust it 
many 


cheaper tanks and thus pay for itself 


overa 


Hot 


ways 


nd over again 


water in a “Monel” 
rust-free 
not speak to your 
these fine tanks he 
about them, and give 
information about 


requirements, 


¢ 


and sparkling 
plumber 
can tell you 


Tank is al- 
Why 
ibout 


all 


you detailed 
your particular 


HOT WATER TANKS 


WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, 25 King St.W 
1 Sul 


Toronto 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Help Me, Sir 
horse for the clever - industrious 
vorker and a slug for the stupid-lazy 
one, it would have made a better field 
to stimulate the bookmakers and give 
the ¢ hildren a broader view of 
the struggle. However, it suits my 
purpose to confine the argument to 
and provided it is 
understood that industry does not con- 
vert a into a 
brilliance. 
had 


before. 


reek C 


hares tortoises, 
tortoise 
into 


The hare 


i tortoise 


racehorse, 01 
dulness 
never raced against 
Aesop suggests that 
ager to win as the tortoise 
was, but he lost through over-con- 
fidence great. His 
SS Was a tt was regrery at 
Aesop, » lost the 
and his immortal soul ca every- 
thing else you can think of. (Loud 
‘heers from the tortoise.) But surely 
the hare lived a little longer; he had 
not staked his life and all; he could 
again some other day. You may 
be certain that the next time he raced 
yrtoise, he beat the wretched plod- 
by several thousand lengths. And 
probably made a small fortune by 
pting fantastic odds against him- 
from every conceited little tortoise 
thus teaching them about 
over-confidence 
Well, the tortoises 
have honor enough. To call a mana 
plodder is to compliment him. All 
and no play and not very much 
makes dull Jack general-man- 
of the peanut-butter factory, 
chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
and tirel 
It never occurs to Jack o1 
that a hare might run a 
works better than a 
could. The plodder is gen- 
supposed to do his 


he was as e 
and his loss 
ifle, if it 
all, Say I No, 


wor ld ¢ 


was 


Says 


race 


im <sreece, 


among us today 


Work 


sense 


merce, and a loud ess orato) 


it mealtimes 
his friends 
peanut-butter 
tortoise 
erally 


work cor- 


rectly, but, as was 


seen so clearly by 
the Commander-in-Chief I have 
juoted, he often nothing of the 
kind. With enough stupid enthusiasm 
and misdirected hard 
bankrupt a country 
country’s 
When the hares object that the 
toises are dull company, 
shudder as ata 
phemy. The plodder, they say, is the 
Average Citizen, which means that he 
Ss ideal He jefend us all when 
ediocrity comes to mean _ ideality! 
better 


does 
work, you can 
to say nothing of 


SOUL 


tor- 
Aesop and dull 
kind of 


Jack blas- 


aven 


The plodder, they say, tries to 


—By Bert Bushell. 


omit § in a Cast!” 


himself. Does he? Well, so he should. 
But what a task he has set himself! 
I suppose cholera germs try to bettet 
themselves, too, but we do not 
their company. The hare has not so 
much need to better himself; .he is 
pretty good already. And yet he has a 
much more pleasing modesty than the 
tortoise, who is a loud and pushful 
fellow, always telling you of his recent 
successes and the big, dull, stupid pro- 
gramme he has ahead of him. 


WE ARE told that 
genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking--pains. How misleading this 
is! Is a spider a genius? He takes 
infinite pains, but does he take much 
thought? I am sure we need not 
envy him his brain, any more than 
we envy him his diet. Is the baby 
who plays for a solid hour with a 
horrible rattle of Japanese celluloid 
a genius? He is certainly taking 
pains to master the instrument; his 
capacity is infinite, one would say. 
Genius is not plodding and plodding 
is not genius, whatever the arrogant 
tortoises Genius, by a nega- 
tive sort of definition, is an infinite 
capacity for avoiding inessential de- 
tails. If you could sift all the in- 
consequence out of a landscape, for 
instance, you would have a master- 
piece at once. What plodder could 
do this? The plodder would spend 
a week on a bad botanical study of 
the first tree in the left foreground. 
This is not an outery against work. 
Work is an excellent thing, no mat- 
ter what Adam and his biographer 
said to the contrary, and every hare 
worthy of the name will tell you 
that Aesop dealt justly with the 
grasshopper. Nor is this a cheap sneer 
against worthy struggle, or worthi- 
ness in any form. It is merely a 
gentle protest against the sophistry 
and humbug of the plodders, who 
have fooled themselves and the world 
too long. We cannot get rid of them, 
as the Commander-in-Chief could, 
but we can from buying their 
memoirs and applauding their 
speeches. When a tortoise says ‘Per- 
haps it is I who waste time, not the 
hare,” he will have improved him- 
self into some kind of character and 
personality and will be worth 
hearing 


seek 


forever being 


assert. 


cease 


A Hard-Boiled Soft-Boiled Egg 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


this 
Laundry for 
seen 


been on pick-up 


Y ESSIR I 


route for the ten 
baby 
wish you 
after her 
you I got a 
after 
fifteen 
though 
likes babies. He’s 


vears, and I never a cuter 
on any back porch. So 
could get somebody to 
evenings? Well, I tell 


girl who often out 


you 
me 
lhOOK 

le 
goes to look 


babies in the evenings. She's 


She's busy 


Only 
awful 


pretty now, 


isten, my boy 


soft-hearted for a boy Some- 


ODE TO A BABY BOY 


LOVE your 
Your crink 


tumbled curls—the whole day 


little 


your 


funny walk 


led nose lisping talk 
ough 


adoringly on you 


f the truth must be 
think I 
When you 
And I can 


onfessed 


rather! love vou best 
slumberland 
daddy's hand 


MAY R 


go off to 


hold your 


ICHSTONI 


a 


times he takes our and 
away for hours with it, all by 
self He's awful fond of 

How old is he? 
thirteen But 
the head that kid’s got on 
as he gets hold of money, 
does he do? He goes down 


bank Lemme 


baby goes 
him- 
babies 

Let's see, he’s 
think it 


him. Soon 


you'd never 
what 
and 
tell 


any 


throws it in the 


you what he did the 

He says to my wife: 
loan me forty cents for 
parade? And my wife 
aya gonna do with forty 
he says: I wanta get 
peanuts and put 
sell ’em in 
my wife 
wait till 
see what 


other night 
Mum, willya 
the Orange 
What- 
cents? And 
four pounds of 
‘em up in bags and 
the Orange parade. But 
says: Well, I dunno, better 
your father gets home and 
he says. 

So when kid comes 
up to me, and he has tears in his eyes 
he’s awful soft-hearted for a boy 
and he Pop, will you lpan me 

forty cents for the Orarge\ parade? 
So he 
and I give 


Says: 


I get home the 


says: 


tells me what he Wants it for 
him the forty cents and 
he rushes down to the store to buy 
four pounds of peanuts. They made 
thirty-two bags. He bummed the 
bags off the grocer--he often helps 
the grocer evenings, just for the 
sheer love of dealing with 
Well, he followed the Orange 
all the way down to the 
Grounds, and sold all 
and got one dollar 
standing 


people 
parade 
Exhibition 
them peanuts, 
and sixty cents 
down around there 
comes up to him 
Want a job, kid? So my 
What's in it? And the 
Two cents a bal- 
balloons 
cents Then 
and pays me my forty 
does he do with the 


He was 
and a 
and 
boy 


balloon-guy 
says 

says: 
balloon-guy says 
loon. So the 
and 


kid sells twenty 


makes forty more 


he comes home 


cents, and what 


July 20, 1940 


Regal, lovely silverplate tribute to the bride possession of real 


and lasting beauty! “Danish Princess” is but one of many exquisite 
patterns by Holmes & Edwards, makers of silverplate internationally 
known for its distinction. Famous too for its wearing quality, en- 
hanced by blocks of sterling silver inlaid at points of greatest wear 


on most used forks and spoons. 


FROM OUR OPEN STOCK PRICE LIST: 
SPOONS 


After-Di 
Tea (inlaid) 


Salad or Fish (Cinlaid) 
1 


Ovster or Cocktail 


ner C 


KNIVES 

laid) i ) loz 

Dinner Knives, hollow 
handles, stainless steel 
blades 


Soup (in 

Dessert (inlaid) 

Cream soup or 
(inlaid) 


FORKS 


Dinner or Des 
(inlaid) 


Luncheon Knives, hol 
low handles, st 
steel blades 


ainless 


24.00 


utter Spre: 


EXCLUSIVE WITH EATON’S IN CANADA 


Main Store, Air Cooled Main Floor 


oT. EATON 4 LIMITED 


ett tt teh 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME and GARDEN 
WITH FROST FENCE 


Flowers and lawns need the protection which only a fence 
can give. The Frost Ornamental Iron Fence shown above, 
combines handsome appearance with unusual permanence. 
It is made in several standard designs or to customers’ 
specifications, 


When planning a fence, consider also the merits of Frost 
Angle Picket and Frost Chain Link Fence. One of these 
types will be sure to fit your requirements completely. 


Toronto Representatives: 


CITY FENCE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
343 Dufferin St. Phone: KEnwood 7177 


Saleh Tee eS Re em eee h mea) 


IW yatea tel HAMILTON, ONTARIO Winnipeg 


other one dollar and sixty cents? That 
kid goes right down the next morning 
and throws it in the bank 

But wait, that isn’t all. 


gimme 
when I 


two bits now 
finish the job. 
next door gives him 
the kid rushes down and buys some 
aluminum paint, and borrows a 
paint-brush from the Service Station. 
Then he paints up the dashboard and 
the guy likes it so well he gives him 
seventy-five cents instead of just 
fifty cents. And the kid goes down 
right away and throws the money 
in the bank. 


and two bits 

So the guy 
two bits and 
He comes 


AFTERMATH 


(PHERE is loneliness here 
3y the fire which 

A friend has gone 
heart 

[s empty for 


is still burning; 
and the room of my 


He’s a wonderful kid. Shall I send 
him around to-night? He just loves 
babies. I never saw a kid so soft- 
hearted 


this moment. 


We were two souls groping tor warmth 

Within the great coldness of eternity; 

We were two voices speaking to each 
other 

Through the great 
and time 


silence of space 


THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page” 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of @ 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto 


tasted death 
shall see my 


Tonight I have 
Although I 
morrow 


friend to- 


(GVILEAN DOUGLAS. 


me i 


that 
and he 
anything with 
Sure, says the 


home, and the guy lives 
door has an old car 
Say, you do 


dashboard? 


next 

Say Ss 
that 
kid, 


can 





